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oe SLIPPER EMBROIDERING. 


S cold weather and Christmas approach most lady readers 
discover that either themselves or some of their gentleman 
friends are in need of embroidered slippers for the winter evenings. 
Looking over the numbers of their favorite journal (supposed, 
of course, to be this one), it is easy enough to find a suitable de- 
sign or figure for the work, and they proceed to transfer it to cloth 
or canvas—usually with some defect in the result ; for it is a fact, 
my dear friends of the opposite sex—and you must not blame me 
for the impoliteness of gently telling you of it—that nine-tenths 
of all the slippers you bring to the shoemaker to be bottomed 
have some fault, great or little, which, with knowledge and care, 
might easily be avoided. The writer is a shoemaker and ‘* knows 
what he is talking about,” and any shoemaker of taste will say 
the same thing—perhaps thank me for giving you a hint. By 
noticing the following suggestions you will save yourselves the 
annoyance of damaging a fine slipper, of constantly seeing a mis- 
take upon your own feet, or of thinking that some masculine to 
whom you have given a pair will discover any thing wrong about 
them; for you might wish him to believe that they, like the one 
who gave them, were ‘‘right in every particular.” 

The first thing to be done is to obtain a pattern. Even if the 
slipper uppers are to be bought already embroidered, a pattern is 
still necessary by which to try them. Go to some shoemaker 
who understands his business; tell him the size, and also whether 
the foot you intend them for is narrow and slim, or wide and full, 
or simply medium. He will readily furnish the pattern, or mark 
out the size and shape of it on the canvas or cloth to be worked. 
Don’t use one in which the quarters spread far apart, so as to bulge 
ungracefully at the side, but one in which they are much nearer 
together ; otherwise the shoe, when made, will not fit closely at the 
sides of the foot, but need strings to keep it on. For the shape 
of the top, where it crosses the foot below the instep, a slight up- 
ward curve is appropriate for a lady’s slipper; or it may be a 
downward curve, not too mucli rounded; or a straight line, if plain- 
vl ness is preferred. For a man’s slipper the curve is extended far- 
ther up, to form what is called a tongue, when any name is given 
it, that will partially cover the instep under the pantaloons. It 
may be cut square across at the top for plainness, or in any way 
fancy may devise. A tasteful shape may be given to the side by 


giving it a not too abrupt curve, provided it is made of heavy 
cloth or worked canvas that will be sufficiently firm to keep its 
form. 

Having the pattern marked on the canvas, the embroidery 
ground should extend slightly beyond it on every side; and, in 
working it, care should be taken not to draw it diagonally to one 
side, not to make one quarter longer than the other, not to get 
it out of shape in any way. If the material is cloth, still leave 
it larger than the pattern, to avoid all danger. But if you wish 
to cut and bind it yourself, then cut exactly to the pattern, dou- 
ble the shoe in the middle, lengthwise, and cut off both quarters 
alike, and take in a full quarter inch on each part in closing the 
seams. It is altogether likely, however, that you will do it wrong; 
and, if the article is a good one, it is far better to leave the cutting 
and fitting to the shoemaker, who will also furnish the lining, 
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Brack Gros Grain WALKING Suir. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 31-36. 


unless you have some special material for that pur- 
pose. 

A line through the centre of the vamp, lengthwise, 
is found by doubling. . This may be marked in any 
way that is convenient or best, and on it the central 
points of the main figure are to be located. Then, 
unless this design is alike at both of its sides, the pat- 
tern from which it is copied on one slipper must be 
turned over before marking or working it on the other; 
or in some way the figure must be transferred to the 
second shoe reversed—the left side for the right, and 
the right for the left. The same rule applies to the 
quarters or sides. ‘The design on the right-hand 
quarter of one must be the same as that on the /eft- 
hand quarter of the other ; or, in different words, the 
quarters that go on the’ outside of each foot must 
have the same figure, and those. which are on the 
inside must be alike, unless they are both and all 
precisely the same. Make them right and eft all 
around, or else choose a design that is symmetrical, 
or alike on both sides. Many a fine slipper has iis 
appearance injured for want of this caution, when 
otherwise it would have been perfect. 

Another common fault is that of putting a large 
design on a small slipper, or covering too much of 
the whole surface. A small figure on a large shoe is 








Gray Empress Crorn Warxine Suir WITH SOUTACHE 
EMBROIDERY.—Front. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VII. Figs. 87-42, 


te 
much less objectionable. And it is better to leave a margin of 
ground an inch wide at the toe and sides than any thing less, 
though this is not to be insisted upon in all cases. 

There should always be something on the quarter or side to 
correspond with the figure on the front part, unless the latter is 
small. <A great deal of work on the front, and none elsewhere, is 
of doubtful taste. 

A series of squares, circles, diamonds, or other small figures is 
to be laid out by the line through the middle of the front, as the 
place from which to work outward. 

Occasionally a representation of something in which ladies only 
are interested gets on to a man’s slipper, and vice versa ; some- 
times, also, a symbol of some profession, office, or condition of 
which the person receiving the slippers is not proud. 

It is suggested that colored bindings on black cloth, or bindings 
of different color from the material in other cases, though not so 
common, may still be prettier than uniformity of color in both parts. 

When glass beads are placed thickly on a slipper, it is well to 
ask the maker to put a light welt sole to it instead of a turned one; 
for if made in the usual way there is a chance that it will not fit 
the foot it is intended for, besides there being more danger of 
knocking off some of the beads. Cover tne embroidery, if you 
think necessary ; but in the hands of a good shoemaker it ought 
not to get soiled. 

Some of the things above touched upon the ladies will think 
they know better than the writer or any man does, which is doubt- 
less true; and honestly begging their pardon for his presumption, 
he submits the balance—that which they don’t know—to their 
hoped-for friendly consideration. 

A great many pretty designs for slipper embroidering will be 
found scattered through the pages of the Bazar. In these de- 
signs the different colors are plainly designated by symbols, and 
can be worked as easily as from the colored patterns, where the 
colors frequently run together and cause confusion. Very pretty 
designs may be found in the Supplements, Vol. I., Nos. 2, 20, 
43; Vol. IL, Nos. 13, 43; and Vol. III., No. 35. The colors 
of the design may, of course, be varied to suit the taste and to 
harmonize with the color which forms the foundation. In‘the 
designs giver worsted, silk, or beads may be used on a canvas, 
cloth, silk, or velvet ground. 





Gray Empress CrotH Watxine Suir with SouTACHE 
EMBROIDERY.—BAck. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIL, Figs. 87-42. 
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MY NEIGHBOR'S HOUSE. 
By PH@BE CARY. 


In the years that now are dead and gone— 
Ay, dead, but ne’er forgot— 

My neighbor's stately house looked down 
On the walls of my humble cot. 


I had my flowers and trees, ‘tis true, 


Through the autumn leaves his ripe fruits gleaned 
With richer tints than mine, 

And his grapes in the summer sunshine seemed 
More full of precious wine, 


Through garden walk and bower I stray 
Unhindered now and free; 

For my neighbor long has passed away, 
And his wealth has come to me. 


I pace those stately halls at last, 
But a darker shadow falls 

Within the house than once it cast 
On my lowly cottage walls. 


1 pluck the fruit, the wine I waste, 
I drag through the weary hours; 

But the fruit is bitter to my taste, 
And I tire of the scent of flowers. 


And I'd take my poverty instead, 
And all that I have resign, 

To feel as I felt when I coveted 
The wealth that now is mine. 
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Tr Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain a large variety of patterns, illustrations, and 
descriptions of Elegant Winter Sacques, Vest Ca- 
saques, Basques, Serge, Merino, and Poplin Walk- 
ing Suits, Dress and Breakfast Caps, Fichus, 
Aprons, etc., etc., for Ladies and Children. 

21 We would call the attention of our readers 
to the Advertisement on page 815 of this Number, 
containing the complete list of the Cut Paper Pat- 
terns published by us. 

ar With the new year we shall commence 
the publication in the Bazar of a new Novel of 
marked interest, entitled “Wannah,” dy Mrs, 
DinaH MULOcK-CRalk, Author of “John Hal- 
ifax,” “A Brave Lady,” ete. 

Var Persons desiring to RENEW their Subscrip- 
tion to this Paper will much oblige the Publishers 
by sending in their names as early as convenient 
BEFORE THE EXPIRATION OF THEIR PRESENT 
SUBSCRIPTION. This will obviate the delay at- 
tendant upon re-entering names and mailing back 
Numbers. 


MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Of Mot Whisky. 


"YY DEAR JEHU,—Yesterday I was pass- 
ing down Beekman Street, looking at the 
signs, as usual, and I was very much amused by 
one painted over a steep cellar-way, ‘‘Our Spe- 
cialty Hot Whisky.” ‘* Think of a life devoted 
to the sale of hot whisky!” said Peter Paul 
Pry, who joined me as I was passing; ‘and 
to a constant fear that somebody else’s whisky 
would be hotter and cheaper!” » Hot whisky! 
Remember what stuff is sold for whisky down 
the cellar steps, and then fancy the sign telling 
the truth! ‘Hot madness and sure death!” 
Would not that be a neat sign? But it would 
be only a translation of the other. Over the 
doors and in the windows of the most squalid 
grog-shops in the city you may read the sign, 
** Wines pure as imported.” I suppose, how- 
ever, they tell the truth. ‘They are pure as im- 
ported. Yet they are sheer poison; and they 
were never imported, Street signs are the 
most common and the coarsest illustration of 
the power of imagination, and of the part which 
it plays in life. There is a corner near my 
lodgings where there is a pretty picture of a 
pasture and fat cows feeding under trees, and 
a winning sign announces that the shop is the 
Paradise Farm Dairy. It is really a dirty hole, 
where they sell swill milk, But I suppose the 
poor people who deal there have a vision of 
the country as they goin. The sign calls swill 
milk Paradise Farm. How remarkable is the 
power of the imagination ! 

I suppose, my dear Jehu, it is highly im- 
proper, but as I walked toward the Fulton 
Market—one of the triumphs of our civiliza- 
tion—I could not help smiling as I thought of 
the doors over which I might write, ‘‘ Our Spe- 
vialty Hot Whisky.” How confounded Mrs, 
Snapdragon would be if she should come out 
some fine morning to proceed in her clarence 
upon a round of visits, and should read over 
her door, ‘* Our Specialty Hot Whisky!” And 
yet I am sure, if you knew her well, you would 
agree that such a sign would tell more truth 
than is often heard in that house; for Mrs. 
Snapdragon is a lady who is always scolding 
and snarling. She hurls superlatives at the 
heads of offenders; she is sharp and sour and 
satirical with her poor little children.. She flings 
melted lead at her servants; she snaps and 
snarls at the beggars, She is a fierce woman, 
and if she actually inflamed her blood with hot 
whisky she would not be more savage than she 
is. But she wears superb velvets and silks and 
laces, and there is no lady in the city who is 
more richly arrayed. 








Her drawing-rooms are 


marvels of costly furnishing, and her carriages 
would be any where remarkable. Yes, I know 
it all; but hot whisky is not always served in 
broken mugs or cloudy tumblers, It may be 
poured into exquisite flagons and held in the 
most delicately engraved pitchers ; but it is hot 
whisky still, my dear Jehu, and the most mad- 
dening of liquors. 

Or there is the Honorable Mr. Crease, who 
is engaged in a political career. I believe you 
know him well, Indeed, there are very few 
persons who do not know him well. He is to 
be seen every where, especially before elections. 
He is to be heard every where ; indeed it is hard 
to hear any thing except his voice. He ad- 
dresses his fellow-citizens upon the vital and 
momentous issues of the pending election from 
every platform. It is a wonderful spectacle. 
‘*Gentlemen, from early youth devoted to the 
service of my country; taught by a father in 
whose veins flowed Revolutionary blood, and 
trained by a blessed mother, at whose knees I 
bent in fond prostration, to believe that no duty 
was so noble as that of patriotism, I consecra- 
ted my young life upon the altar of my country ; 
and with my father’s sword, if need arise, and 
with the cherished principles of my mother’s 
Bible, I propose to fight to the bitter end the 
nest of loathsome and hideous reptiles who un- 
blushingly advocate that colossal and unconsti- 
tutional fraud—street-sweeping.” Crease turns 
up his cuffs, and loosens his cravat, and pulls his 
coat off, and puffs, and sweats, and wipes his 
reeking forehead, and storms through his tre- 
mendous sentences, hissing out the most venom- 
ous epithets he can think of, denouncing his 
opponents as scum and dregs and scalawags ; 
kicking and cuffing them, as it were; slapping 
their faces ; spitting—so to say, and I beg your 
pardon—into their mouths; trying desperately 
to discredit them, but only disgracing himself 
—and what is it all but hot whisky? It is the 
consequence of the fumes of boiling bad liquor. 
His mind is as much poisoned by prejudice and 
hatred as his body could be byrum. It wonld 
be a public benefit if somebody should print over 
his office door : ‘‘ Timothy Crease, Attorney-at- 
Law. Our Specialty Hot Whisky.” 

And, certainly, you must have observed this 
specialty in the courts. Sometimes you see it 
upon the bench, sometimes at the bar; but 
you are very sure to see it. The innuendo, the 
sneer, the exaggeration; the aspersion of mo- 
tives; the attempts to establish perjury; the 
twisting and bullying and sophistication; the 
yile assumptions and gross slanders; the total 
want of justice, fairness, and anxiety for the 
truth; the exaggerated and infuriated partial- 
ity—what is it all but boiling-hot whisky? A 
friend of mine, dear Jehu, had recently a mis- 
understanding with some one who would listen 
to no explanation, but ‘‘ would have the law of 
him.” My friend could not escape, and was 
obliged to appear in court. You remember how 
the excellent and honorable and honest counsel 
for Mrs. Bardell depicted that monster in hu- 
man form, Samuel Pickwick? Not otherwise 
was my poor friend described. A more consum- 
mate and finished villain was never presented to 
the execration of humanity than my unfortu- 
nate gentleman. ‘The opposing counsel became 
alarmingly apoplectic in reciting the enormities 
of which this hitherto unscourged reprobate was 
guilty, and demanded, in the name of manly 
honor and of female virtue, that an honest, an 
enlightened, an appreciative, an inspired jury 
of his intelligent fellow-countrymen should cut 
this proud and towering cancer from the body 
politic. 

Our specialty, as you see, was hot whisky. 
And how tired their honors upon the bench 
must be of that beverage! As tired, I should 
think, as the scene-shifters and prompters and 
call-boys at the theatre, who are obliged to be- 
come so familiar with the rolling r’s and the 
fiercely disjointed syllables of the actors. Com- 
monplace rant, in which mouthing and rouge 
and whitewash and striding and glowering are 
expected to do duty for expression, resembles 
life and the natural forms of its emotions as 
hot whisky resembles a cool and refreshing 
drink, The theatre and the courts are an at- 
mosphere of ardent fumes. There is no simple, 
appetizing, delicious drink to be found. Our 
specialty is hot whisky. I remember, my dear 
Jehu, in the golden age when I was in Rome, 
going to the play with Vandyck the painter. 
He had a quick sense of humor and immense 
drollery of expression, with a perfect appreci- 
ation of whatever was beautiful and sincere. 
The actor was Modena, who was called the 
Talma of his time; and as we sat in the par- 
quet among the enthusiastic Italians awaiting 
the rising of the curtain, Vandyck was very 
funny in a dry way upon the Talma of his time, 
so that we were very much disposed to laughter 
when the play began. It was a tragedy of 
Alfieri’s, and when the hero came on he was fat. 
That made us smile ; but when he presently be- 
gan to rage and tear and foam, as it were, we 
fell off into such uncontrollable laughter that I 
was sure the sharp flash of their stilettoes would 
soon follow the sharp flash of the angry Italian 
eyes around us, and we precipitately retreated. 
Yesterday, in Beekman Street, I laughed out 
again as I reflected that hot whisky was the 
specialty of the Talma of his time. 

Do you find it even in the pulpit also, my 





dear Jehu? Let us see, Last year I was in 
Novazemblaville on a chilly, rainy, dark Sun- 
day afternoon, and my host and I went to one 
of the most famous old churches in the whole 
country. It is quaint and interesting, and full 
of associations,, I am by no means sure that 
it was not for that reason that I was anxious to 
go. There were very few people in the streets, 
and the rain dripped steadily and dolefully 
from the houses. When we reached the church 
door there was no one else going in, but we 
saw a bald-headed sexton, who, in list slippers, 
as noiselessly and gravely as an ancient cat, led 
us to a pew, and opened the door and shut us 
in. It was a huge square box, so that I had 
the feeling of an impounded cow, and turning my 
head I gazed over the railing of the pound at the 
neighboring cattle, sotospeak, But there were 
very few of them, and they seemed to be of an 
extremely ruminating turn, and were evidently 
disposed to chew the sweet cud of dreams. It 
was really a striking old edifice, and I was in- 
terested in observing the curious and elaborate 
wood-carving, when the clergyman seemed to 
emerge from the wall—so small and low was 
the door—into the pulpit. It was one of those 
high, remote pulpits, in which the preacher is 
perched, like a watchman on a tower, beyond 
the reach of the people, and, symbolically, be- 
yond their interest and sympathy. Presently 
the hymns and prayers were ended, and, clear- 
ing his throat and stretching his arms, the good 
man, as it were, squared off at us. 

I never heard such a sermon, but I have 
heard them described. The preacher was 
known to me as a generous, philanthropic man, 
zealous in all kinds of good works, simple, and 
learned. But in his black gown, and on the 
top of that distant tower, he was like a German 
engineer directing one of the heavy siege guns 
at Strasburg. He kept up a tremendous can- 
nonade, an incessant bombardment. He de- 
scribed us in detail; and in the midst of one 
of his terrible onslaughts upon human nature I 
suddenly beheld Angelica in a distant pound— 
Angelica, who daily interprets to us the legends 
of the saints, and makes us understand why 
the cardinal virtues are typified as women. 
But the hot shot fell about her also. The pic- 
ture which the bombardier drew of the Creator 
and his relation to his children, and what he 
called the laws of the Divine action, was so 
ghastly and revolting that nothing but steady 
contemplation of Angelica kept me from cry- 
ing aloud, and rushing out to commit suicide. 
The effect of the sermon upon a mind and 
heart filled with the goodness of the Father 
and the beauty of His world was like that of 
one of the east winds in Novazemblaville, which 
on the most heavenly of June mornings steal 
over the landscape and the people, numbing 
and stabbing them with ice. ‘The preacher de- 
picted earth as a hell, men and women as de- 
mons, and their Creator as a kind of super- 
natural Moloch—an awful deity, dooming his 
creation to destruction, As he came toward 
the end he waxed more fervent. He went into 
the details of agony, apparently to scare some- 
body into heaven—as if no one would go will- 
ingly—until I really felt that he was no more 
responsible for his words than a lunatic or a 
drunken man. I see now what it was. Wien 
he emerged into that high tower, far from his 
life and from human sympathy and experience, 
hot whisky was his specialty, and hot whisky 
maddens a man, so that he knows not what he 
says. If any young candidate applies to me 
for advice, Jehu, I shall say to him, with the 
most tender sincerity, ‘‘My dear boy, if yon 
mean to preach the gospel of love and mercy, 
don’t put hot whisky into your sermons.” 

It is a liquor which too much abounds, my 
dear Jehu. I heard you swearing the other 
day. That was hot whisky in your conversa- 
tion. Some of us can not describe the simplest 
thing without a volley of expletives. What is 
that but hot whisky again? But how, oh my 
dear Jehu, how shall we keep our heads cool 
and our hearts and hands steady, without which 
there is no secure walking upon the road that 
we are traveling, if we make hot whisky our 
specialty ? Your friend, 

An Onp BacuELor. 





FANCY AND FACT. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


T is a thousand pities that men can not have 
their cake and eat it too; but there seems 
to be some stubborn kink in moral metaphysics 
that forbids such a combination of delights. Be- 
fore real women men hold up their ideal wo- 
man, devoid otf sense; and when women denude 
themselves of sense, for the sake of meeting 
and realizing this ideal, men turn and rend them 
with reproaches; and what Lord Burleigh calls 
the she-fools have a hard time of it. In her 
“Pink and White Tyranny” Mrs. Stowe says: 
“‘There comes a time after marriage when a hus- 
band, if he be any thing of a man, has something else 
to do than make direct love to his wife. He can not 
be on duty at all hours to fan her, and shawl her, and 
admire her. His love must express itself through oth- 
er channels. He must be a full man for her sake, and, 
as aman, must go forth to a whole world of interests 
that takes him from her.” 
It was well enough to be said once, but the 
newspapers are taking it up, and ringing the 





changes on it from Maine to Georgia, as if it 
were some important revelation, the enuncia- 
tion of some new truth. There is a sort of ‘I 
told you so” air in the editorial scissors, which 
reveals much domestic discussion; and a late 
writer admits that “to make most women thor- 
oughly happy a man must be always at their 
feet, and they are jealous of any thing—even 
of his work—that takes him away from them, 
or gives him occasion for thought and interest 
outside themselves,” 

And why should they not be? True, if 
‘*most women” are of this sort, then most wo- 
men must come under Lord Burleigh’s classi- 
fication. Any woman who counts her husband’s 
manhood of less value than his personal court 
to herself—any woman who can receive pleas- 
ure from the attentions of a man who does no- 
thing but pay attentions—any woman who does 
not despise the man who fails to do a man’s 
honest work in life—shall teke her place in 
the’ blunt Burleigh’s ranks. But it is very hard 
that she should be scolded and scorned for it 
when she is but carrying out to the letter the 
instructions which she has received directly and 
indirectly from men themselves all her life. He 
for God only, she for God in him, is the text 
of the sermon preached to her; gnd when she 
has a iim to practice on she practices, That 
is all. She comes upon “his” hands a half- 
educated, undisciplined creature, with tolerable 
parts dwarfed by long disuse, destitute of in- 
formation, holding prejudices for opinion, with- 
out purpose and without resource. While her 
prettinesses are new she amuses and pleases 
him, and he makes her happy. When he has 
gone through the alphabet of her charms, and 
would fain advance to higher lessons, he finds 
unexpected difficulties, and presently learns that 
there is nothing of her butabc. But she wants 
him to be just as much entranced with a bc as 
with the higher mathematics—does not, indeed, 
know that there are any higher mathematics. 
These are the highest she has ever been taught. 
It is at this juncture of affairs that he buries 
himself in a book to get rid of her. She, poor 
thing, is just what she always was, and does 
not see why she should not charm him now as 
much as before they were married; and she 
prattles her shallow, inconsequent trivialities 
till chilled into silence or separation, or warm- 
ed into a downright quarrel, by his indifference 
or disgust. This is not what he wanted. No, 
but it is what he bargained for. He did not 
want a strong-minded woman for his wife. Not 
he. He wanted a gentle, sweet little thing, who 
would adore him, who would find all her kap- 
piness in his smile, and all her glory reflected 
from his brightness, all her ambition and inter- 
est centred in him; whose business it should be 
to soothe his anxieties and dispel his cares; who 
should never thwart him, or dispute with him, 
or oppose him—a God-is-thy-law-thou-mine wo- 
man. And he has got her, and now he is not 
satisfied. He has to take refuge from her in 
a book. ‘This dear little dependent, clinging 
creature clings so hard and depends so heavily 
that he has quietly to put her off, and even 
brusquely to repel her. In short, she bores 
him. The feeble Frankenstein that he made, 
it is miserable to be forced to confess, wearies 
her maker. She is cut after his own pattern, 
and yet she cloys him. He wanted a woman 
who had no ambition and no aspiration outside 
of her home or beyond her husband; and his 
wife is that woman, and he won’t even stand at 
the library window to watch a sunset with her 
for fear he shall catch cold! He wanted a wo- 
man who should be absorbed by himself, and 
there she sits opposite him, downcast, despond- 
ent; and he writes letters to the newspapers 
complaining that she is ‘‘ sentimental,” and 
cries because he went to his counting-room ina 
hurry and forgot to kiss her. 

Oh! but he intended her to have some sense, 
He did not expect his gentle woman to be a 
baby. No, he wanted to have his cake and eat 
it too. He wanted her to be a satellite to him, 
and yet a self-luminous body. He wanted her 
to have the faebleness of a child and the self- 
reliance of a woman. He wanted her to have 
no life but in him, and yet a complete life with- 
outhim. He wanted her to be his toy and play- 
thing, and yet his coequal home-maker, his re- 
sponsible partner. He wanted a looking-glass, 
and is irritated because it is a looking-glass and 
not a@ational human being. 

What was said to the Jews may be said to 
the men who paint these airy ideals: “‘ Ye know 
not what ye worship.” The women whose linea- 
ments correspond faithfully to their ideal por- 
trait are the very ones whose weakness and want 
fill the newspapers with complaining. It is im- 
possible that a woman of sense should ever an- 
swer to such a picture ; for no woman of sense 
can take any finite and fallible man for her law. 
A woman of sense knows that she must have 
plans, pursuits, thoughts, separate from her hus- 
band. She knows that she must sometimes 
differ from him; sometimes contradict him; 
often oppose him ; always watch overhim. She 
knows that she must be a rational individual 
soul, or she must exchange his love for, at best, 
a half-contemptuous forbearance, and, at worst, 
a careless brutality. Nothing is more fatuous 
and futile than for girls to let themselves down 
to the level of the women that men make on 
paper. Men don't know what they want, and 
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what they want is not always good for them, 
Some men, indeed, seem to be content with a 
wife who has no more color than a sheet of white 
paper. ‘Themselves are head and front of every 
thing. They pervade as well as control the 
house, and every thing bends to their will or 
whim, ‘The wife has no position and no com- 
mand, She serves, she executes. She waits 
and tends upon her lord and master. She keeps 
him comfortable and the house tidy ; but she is 
meek, obedient, and unoffending. She never 
shares the counsels of her husband, never sug- 
gests plans, never modifies action, never has any 
part or parcel of his confidence or his inner 
life—which is no great loss, to be sure—never 
chides, or jests, or takes responsibility; and 
they get along well enough. That is, if you call 
a selfish, unmanly, unthinking despotism, and 
equally unthinking and unwomanly subserv- 
iency, getting along. But take men as they go 
—healthy, hearty, wholesome, breezy, sensible, 
with only such selfishness as is tamable to a 
woman’s wise, and loving hand—and what they 
want for wives is sensible women, only they don’t 
know it. They trick out a bit of insipidity, 
and send her forth in the newspapers as their 
ideal; but when the insipidity comes home to 
their “‘ business and bosoms” they are at their 
wit’s end to know what to do with her. 

No matter what men say or write, it is always 
safe for girls to be sensible. Fora little while, 
perhaps, the wise and the foolish stand on the 
same level; but sense tells mightily in the long 
run, and gives to woman what she can never 
have without it, and without which she is dwarf 
ed and degraded—the sovereignty of her own 
house. 











NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
WINTER COSTUMES. 


LTHOUGH many invisible tints are in 
vogue for winter costumes, black still re- 
mains first in favor, ‘There are handsome suits 
of the soft drab shade called mouse ear, of the 
dark London smoke, alligator gray, the croco- 
dile, with purplish-gray tinge, plum-color, puce, 
brown, and of the invisible tints of green and 
blue, yet black costumes are selected in prefer- 
ence, not merely through motives of economy, 
but because they are most distinguished-looking. 
Among black suits those of velvet are the richest 
of theseason. Blue-black velvet is used, and as 
black does not shade weil, the garniture of gros 
grain or of lace should have precisely the same 
tint as the velvet. Coal black silk or lace looks 
like rusty brown beside blue-tinged velvet. A 
long casaque and single skirt is the design of 
velvet suits intended merely for the street; a 
short basque and long upper skirt are preferred 
with costumes that are sometimes worn indoors. 
Tn carriage costumes with demi-train the casaque 
skirt is long enough to form a second slight train, 
but may be draped shorter, and worn with walk- 
ing dresses. A novel style has the centre width 
of the casaque skirt cut quite long, folded in a 
broad box-pleat tapering to a point at the top, 
and attached to the corsage half-way down the 
back by a rich passementerie ornament. This 
pointed fold is somewhat like the Watteau in 
effect, and is very graceful. 

Flounces, fur bands, lace, gros grain folds, 
passementerie, and ostrich feathers are the trim- 
mings for velvet. Gathered velvet flounces, not 
bound but faced top and bottom with gros grain, 
the gathering made scant, are very fashionable. 
Lace or fringe is sometimes added to the edges, 
but the greater number are plain. Narrow al- 
ternating flounces of gros grain and velvet are 
seen on velvet skirts. Kilt-pleated velvet flounces, 
pointed below, and headed with gros grain bands, 
are very stylish, but they make the dress too 
heavy for comfort. Lace flounces and feather 
bands are too frail to be popular for outdoor cos- 
tumes. The strong guipure lace and the new 
duchess point are preferred by many to finer 
thread Jace. The handsomest velvet suits pre- 
pared for midwinter are those that have merely 
a band of rich sable for trimming,.or if this is 
beyond the wearer's purse, simply two thick 
cords or piping folds of gros grain around the 
casaque and skirt. From $300 to $600 are 
charged for velvet costumes. 

Next after velvet, black silk costumes with vel- 
vet flounces are most admired. Puffs of velvet, 
with the fullness held in box-pleats placed at 
wide intervals, are stylish trimmings. A velvet 
vest, broad cuffs, and a postillion of velvet re- 
model last year's corsages. ‘Thread lace is most 
used on silk suits; guipure is for velvet and 
cashmere. A black silk paletot, warmly wadded, 
is a favorite garment, not with black silks alone, 
but with colored costumes. Few new dresses 
are trimmed with merely one wide flounce. There 
are usually two or three narrow flounces over- 
lapping each other, and finished by a very elabo- 
rate heading. <A rich heading is made of bias 
silk five inches wide, edged top and bottom with 
velvet piping, or with narrow lace. Flat knots 
are tied in the silk at intervals of eight or ten 
inches, and the band is slightly puffed between 
the knots, This is placed above two or three 
flounces, one row being sufficient, as the flounces 
lap over those beneath them. A fur band is a 
new heading for flounces. The black marten, 
gray cony, and chinchilla are all used. 

Black cashmeres are much in vogue this sea- 
son, ‘They suit old and young ladies alike, a 
paletot and upper skirt of cashmere, or a polo- 
naise, being worn over a black silk under-skirt. 
The paletot is slashed, the over-skirt is very long, 
and often four yards wide. Guipure lace, from 
the narrowest width to that wide enough to be 
called a tlounce, edges the skirt. The new 
duchess lace is also used on cashmere, but is 
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rather expensive, and scarcely heavy enough to 
trim a wool fabric. Fringe and passementerie, 
with or without jet, are the other appropriate 
trimmings. Young ladies put pretty little vests 
or waistcoats of quilted silk of a bright color be- 
neath black paletots, allowing the fronts of the 
wrap to fall open and disclose the vest. A black 
cashmere suit, a turban or gipsy of gros grain or 
velvet, with ostrich feathers, all black, plain lin- 
en collar and cuffs, a bright Mephistopheles red 
neck-tie, enameled or plain gold jewelry of Ori- 
ental design, black kid boots, and long-wristed 
gloves, is a favorite suit for the promenade. If 
the day is cold, a boa and muff of black marten 
are added. Cashmere and fine merino suits im- 
ported from London have the front width of the 
under-skirt laid in deep kilt pleats from the belt 
to the edge of the dress, and a border of kilt 
pleats around the skirt. The long tunic, open 
in front, conceals the plain part of the skirt, 
showing only the pleats, and thus gives the effect 
of a regular Scotch kilt. Rosettes are placed 
down the centre of the front width of such dress- 
es, and it is probable that the fashion of trim- 
ming the front width will be revived. The fronts 
of tunics are often ornamented with a row of 
buttons on each side. Imported skirts have but 
one row of buttons, with hoies to fasten the tunic. 

An under-skirt of black silk is of more value 
this season than an over-skirt of black, as dresses 
of any color are now draped over black silk skirts. 
This gives variety to the toilette, as several 
changes may be made with one or two costumes, 
In this way suits of last season having only a 
single skirt and basque are made stylish. ‘The 
skirt, if trimmed to the waist in the fashion of 
last year, should have all the trimming removed 
except the flounce at the bottom. It is then 
bunched up at the back and sides, and serves for 
an over-skirt above a black silk skirt of walking 
length. ‘The corsage and sleeves now match the 
over-skirt instead of the under-skirt, as was late- 
ly the fashion. Sometimes a velvet bow or a 
rosette with ends is placed half-way down the 
sides of the upper skirt, as if to hold back the 
drapery securely. Besides this there is seldom 
any set trimming above the border of over-skirts. 

One of the prettiest costumes lately made is an 
invisible green cloth polonaise-casaque with pos- 
tillion basque. ‘he trimming is two flat folds 
of the cloth piped at the upper edge with a nar- 
row fold of black velvet. The under-skirt is black 
silk with two narrow ples.ted flounces and a puffed 
heading. Another of plum-colored cashmere 
has a basque and two skirts trimmed with narrow 
bias gros grain ruffles, hemmed at the edges and 
gathered an inch from the top. The basque 
is flannel-lined and worn over a plain corsage. 
Suits of dark brown cloth or cashmere are now 
trimmed with silk bands of lighter shade, giving 
a very pretty effect. 


FASHIONS FOR OLD LADIES. 


The soft twilled wool fabrfs now in fashion 
have always been in favor with old ladies, and 
many of the most refined styles of the day are 
especially appropriate for them. They add point- 
ed basques to their plain round corsages, put the 
stately Marie Antoinette collar about the neck, 
deep cuffs on coat-sleeves, and permit the dress 
skirt to touch the floor behind. This is for gen- 
eral wear. For state occasions demi-trains and 
tunics are adopted by stylish old ladies, and they 
consider themselves privileged to abandon almost 
all trimming, or, if they choose, to use it in pro- 
fusion. Black cashmere suits for grandmothers 
have the same elaborate lace and passementerie 
garniture as have those worn by their grand- 
daughters just entering society. A black gros 
grain dress with train, made lately for a lady sixty 
years of age, had a flounce of finest Chantilly 
lace over tulle surrounding the skirt. The tunic 
was formed of a Chantilly shawl. ‘The corsage, 
with pointed front and postillion basque, had the 
neck open very low, and filled in with white tulle 
and lace. A black velvet dress with court train 
and basque had velvet ruffles faced with rich 
fuille and headed by ostrich feather bands. This 
was worn by an old lady of fine height, with soft 
silvery gray hair arranged in the Pompadour 
style. ‘The front was drawn back from the fore- 
head and temples over a thick roll, while at the 
back was a false chatelaine of a single broad 
plait matching the beautiful gray of her natural 
hair. A cap or head-dress of any sort would 
have seemed superfluous on that fine head. Hair- 
dyes, false fronts, and caps, are used less and less 
every year. The former are never necessary or 
becoming, and deceive no one, while the latter 
are sometimes used for warmth by old ladies 
whose hair has grown too thin to support a switch 
of false hair. ‘The front hair is then arranged 
in small puffs or in short curls, and the head is 
covered with a plain cap of blonde made in a 
simple, pretty fashion, with a gathered crown 
and short-eared front piece. Ruches of footing, 
of tulle, or folds of blonde with tiny piping at 
one edge, are the trimming. More dressy caps 
are illustrated on another page of this Number of 
the Bazar. 


VARIETIES. 


One of the pretty caprices of the season is to 
fold a width of black net, plain or dotted, in loose 
folds around the neck, just as tissue veils were 
worn last spring. The net is soft and becom- 
ing, and will be used until cold weather compels 
the constant use of furs. 

A novelty for securing a veil on a hat or bon- 
net is a flexible steel spring wound with silk of 
the color of the veil, which is passed through the 
hem of the veil and adjusted to the size of the 
This ingenious device is well adapted 
to traveling veils, which are so frequently blown 
away and lost. 

For information received thanks are due 
Mesdames DiepEN; and SisLey; and Messrs. 
SCHMAUDER; A. T. Stewart & Co.; Lorp & 


Tayor ; and ARNOLD, ConsTaBLeE, & Co. 
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PERSONAL. 


GENERAL HOOKER, at the reunion of the So- 
teow | of the Army of the Cumberland, in Cleve- 
land, a few days since, was assisted upon the 
platform, and made a short speech, in which he 
said that he could raise 100,000 men in Ohio at 
any time to take Canada. 

—Prince AMADEvs, Duke of Aosta, second son 
of Victor EMANUEL, is to be King of Spain. 
He was born in 1845; has been rushed through 
the various grades of the army to general of 
brigade; has seen service; distinguished him- 
self in the Austro-Italian war, where he was 
wounded, and had to be removed from the 
field. In 1867 Prince AMADEvs married Mary, 
daughter of Prince Pozzo DELLA CISTERNA, the 
hat of an historical Italian family. He is con- 
nected, by the marriage of his sister CLOTILDE 
to Prince NAPOLEON, with the house of Bona- 
PARTE, and, by his sister Maria Pia, with the 
reigning King of Pertugal, Dom Lovis I. His 
mother was ADELAIDE, daughter of the Arch- 
duke Renter of Austria. 

—Mr. SewarpD, while at Japan, was the guest 
of Mr. Ds Long, our minister, and had the honor 
of being presented to the Mikado—the first pri- 
vate individual to whom that wonderful honor 
has ever been accorded. 

—No sooner does a foreign diplomat find him- 
self comfortably settled at Washington than he 
begins to look about him for an American wife. 
See how these foreigners have married. The new 
French minister’s wife, Madame TREILHARD, was 
a Miss HorrMay, of this city. The bride of the 
Spanish minister is Miss Terry, a New York Cu- 
ban. The wife of the attaché to the Austrian 
legation was a Mrs. GRIFFIN, and the widow of 
a brilliant American general. The wife of the 
Mexican minister was a Miss Sm1tu, of Washing- 
ton; and that of the Danish representative a 
Miss ZABRISKIE, of New Jersey. The acting 
Brazilian envoy, Mr, FLEuRy, is also married to 
an American lady; and the late Italian minis- 
ter, CERRUTTI, has become the husband of Miss 
NILEs, of this city; while Mrs. Le Srraner, of 
the British legation, was a Miss Austin, of Bos- 
ton, And the wife of the minister from Holland, 
Mrs. MaZEL, was the beautiful Miss M‘Ra, step- 
daughter of Mr. OELRICHS, of New York. 

—Mr. Joun J. M‘E.uHonz, for many years one 
of the best short-hand reporters of the Wash- 
ington Globe, can, it is said, write with both 
hands at the same time, the left taking notes, 
and the right transcribing. He is said to be the 
only man in the world who can do this. Wheth- 
er the report be true or not we can’t say. It 
is rather tough. But we know Mr. M‘ELHONE 
to have attained the very highest point of re- 
portorial rapidity and accuracy. e is, more- 
over, a ready and forcible editorial writer, and 
an accomplished gentleman. 

—A nuptial ceremony in high pecuniary circles 
has recently occurred in England—the marriage 
of Mr. ALBERT BRASSEY, third son of the great 
railway contractor, with the daughter of Lord 
CLANMORRIS, an Irish peer. BRassEy, pére, 
was known to be worth $15,000,000, which is fair 
for one who began life as a navvy. He is a man 
of the most simple habits and unassuming man- 
ners, and is much pins. arabe He has cleverly 
steered clear of the rocks upon which his former 
partners, Sir Morton PETO and Mr. BETTs, were 
shattered, and is one of the most prosperous self- 
made men in England. 

—Marshal BazarnE is in very bad odor abroad. 
They talk openly of his having sold out Metz. 
He is a man of really moderate capacity, but 

‘great on genius,’’ and worships NAPOLEON and 
imperialism with the zeal and devotion of a man 
who is uneasy unless at court, and who plays 
draw-poker for high figures. 

—Prince GORTSCHAKOFF, who again comes 
prominently before the public in the European 
complications, and who guides the foreign pol- 
icy of Russia, is now seventy-two, and for fifty 
years has been the leading diplomatist of his 
country. His success has been a subject of re- 
mark in all political circles, and has been re- 
warded by the highest honors of his royal master. 

—A young Russian, Prince DaLGovroukI, 
clever, manly, and heir to many millions of ru- 
bles and miles of landed estate, is at present in 
New York, enjoying the pleasures of the best so- 
ciety, and occasionally giving recherche little en- 
tertainments himcelf. 

—Mr. DISRAELI was descried a few days ago 
in Piccadilly, through the dense fog that com- 
monly prevails in London at high noon. He was 
costumed in faultless style, and trudged along 
among the million like any other Briton. 

—When Miss ANNA Dickinson delivered, afew 
weeks since, her lecture in Boston, she came 
promptly to the front of the platform at half past 
seven o’clock, and quietly surveyed the audience 
for a few minutes before speaking. She did not 
sit down, although a chair had been provided for 
her. ‘ Why didn’t you sit down?” asked one 
of the managers. What answer think you she 
made? ‘Do you suppose I was going to sit 
down in my new dress ?”” 

—Mlle. Rose CstuiaG, a Hungarian, who has 
warbled with success in opera at Vienna, Paris, 
and other European cities, willsoon present her- 
self to a New York audience. 

—THOMAS GREELEY, aged ninety-six, has just 
separated from his wife, aged ninety-tive, after 
having lived happily together for seventy years. 
THOMAS GREELEY got jealous of Mrs. G@. That 
was the reason of it. 

—Miss NILsson’s favorite song, ‘‘ J’ai révé de 
toi, Clara Collinet,” is dedicated to the lady who 
had charge of NiLsson in Paris, Madame CoL- 
LINET. This lady devoted herself entirely to her 
scholar, and took the part of a real mother to 
her for three years. er wise counsels have 
guided the artist through her public life, and it 
is a worthy trait in her scholar’s character that 
whenever an opportunity is presented she sings 
the praises of her Parisian mother and friend to 
herenchanted audiences. Miss NILsson will by- 
and-by go to Vasa, Goodhue County, Minnesota, 
where she has relatives, and will sing in the vil- 
lage church. 

—Davip Brown, of Somerset County, Mary- 
land, was the first resident of an English colony 
in this country who made a bequest to an En- 

lish university. A copy of his will has recent- 
y been published in Glasgow, which gives “‘unto 
the College of Glasgow, as a memorial and sup- 

ort of any of my relations to be educated there- 
n, the fulle soume of one hundred pound ster- 
ling.”” He also says: ‘‘It is my will that black 
Bettie be learned to read the Bible, and sew with 
the needle well; to have good cloaths, and two 
cows and calves when set free, which I desire to 





be at the twenty-second year of her age; and [ 
desire that her mother shall serve twelve years 
after my decease, and then be set free.”’ 

—When Mr. DisraELI comes into the House 
of Commons it is with a noiseless, unsteady 
gait and a stoop. He sits with his head rigid, 
body contracted, arms pinned to his side, and 
whole appearanceas quiescent asa statue. There 
is no gazing around, or lolling in his seat. No- 
body converses with him. He is entirely isola- 
ted. There are lines of silver in the still abund- 
ant locks; but the mind is as active, the power 
for intellectual conflict as great, the desire for 
victory as eager, and the am: bition as remorseless 
as ever. If not the greatest, he is still the most 
remarkable statesman in Parliament. 

—REvTER, the English telegraph man, recent- 
ly sold to the English government, for a premi- 
um of three hundred thousand pounds, certain 
of his rights to use the telegraph. 

—Mrs. Couins, of Haddam, is another of those 
W.R. women. Her father had a contract on the 
Valley Road, but died; she assumed it, and is 
putting it through with particular vim—super- 
intends the work personally, pays off her men, 
and shows A 1 business capacity. 

—Count Bismarck has been particularly court- 
eous to the celebrated artists Rosa BoNHEUR 
and EpovuARD FRERE, both of whom have cha- 
teaux in the country near Paris, where most of 
their work is done, and where their later pro- 
ductions are kept. After Paris was invested the 
Count gave them a pass to visit Paris to look 
after their art treasures; and on their return 
they found that their houses, though under Ger- 
man occupation, had been as carefully protected, 
and the pictures as carefully looked after, as 
though there had been no enemy about. Rvs- 
KIN says that EpOUARD FRERE is the greatest 
living representative of the “sympathetic art 
of the modern world.” 

—Mrs. Potty DEER, who makes Montgomery 
County, Indiana, delightful by residing there, 
has an unmarried daughter weighing a quarter 
ofaton. Who wants the little Deer? 

—In consequence of recent events Liszt hesi- 
tates to take up his abode again in Rome. He 
is attracted by Weimar, where he is offered 2000 
thalers as director-general of the court con- 
certs, but will remain in Hungary if the Episco- 
pal clergy (who still hesitate) will accord him the 
title of Director-General of Music of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Hungary, with a stipend of 
4000 florins. ‘ 

—Mr. Dickens, it is reported, left positive di- 
rections that his “‘ History of Jesus,’’ written 
for his children, should not be published. 

—NSince the death of Sefior Ovrepo, of ‘dia- 
mond wedding”’ celebrity, it comes to be known 
that his married life was as comfortable and 
happy as that of most mortals. He liked his 
wife. She liked him. He settled upon her a 
handsome fortune. Of late years he suffered 
much from rheumatism. He died. Seiora 
OvieDo is made by his will not only executrix 
of his estate, but is also bequeathed a large ad- 
dition to her fortune. She has always enjoyed 
the regard of the OvIEDOS; is a superior wo- 
man of business; and in society is pronounced 
to be charming, either as hostess or as guest. 

—The Marquis of Lorne, who is to marry the 
Princess Louisa, is not only in Parliament, but 
has done a bit of authorship, having, in 1867, 
published “A Trip to the Tropics,’ which was 
favorably received by the critics and the public. 
He possesses in a very marked degree the strik- 
ing personal characteristics of the CAMPBELLS; 
and the peculiar yellow tinge of his hair, which 
tradition has long associated with his family, 
and his singularly open and handsome face, 
make him conspicuous in any assemblage in 
which he may be present. He has not hitherto 
appeared prominently in public, and has seldom 
spoken in the House of Commons. He has, 
however, given evidence, in the few speeches 
which he has made, of an ability far above the 
average. Hitherto he has resided with his fa- 
ther at Inverary, and Argyle Lodge, Campden 
Hill. As chief of the most powerful of the 
clans, ‘‘the MacCaLLumM More” enjoyed honors 
among his own people not inferior to those be- 
stowed upon royalty. The present Duchess of 
Argyle, the mother of Lord Lorne, is the daugh- 
ter of the late Duchess of Sutherland, who was 
for many years one of the Queen’s warmest per- 
sonal friends. On his mother’s side Lord Lorne 
is nearly related to the Duke of Sutherland, the 
Marquis of Westminster, Lord Blantyre, and the 
Marquis of Kildare, eldest son of the Duke of 
Leinster. His sister is the wife of Lord Percy, 
eldest son of the Duke of Northumberland. 

—‘Forty-fiveyearsago,’’ says THURLOW WEED, 
‘when I was in Washington, HENRY CLay invit- 
ed me to dinner. The porter at Gadsby’s Hotel 
said, ‘I hope you will accept Mr. Ciay’s invita- 
tion, Sir.’ I said, ‘How did you know I had an 
invitation from Mr.Cuay? * Oh, Sir, the letter 
came through the office, and we all know Mr. 
Cuay’s ee He se his hope 
that I would go, and added: ‘Gentlemen some- 
times come to Washington on business without 
bringing their dress-coats with them. Possibly 
you have forgotten yours; if you did, you would 
do me a great favor by accepting one I haven’t 
worn, and which would fit you nicely.’ The 
porter, who was evidently an observing and sa- 

yacious man, had divined the truth. I not only 
had not brought a dress-coat, but I did not pos- 
sess one to bring, and really was regretting the 
necessity of declining the invitation for that rea- 
son. But the porter urged his offer with such 
kindness and delicacy that I accepted both the 
coat and the invitation. General Jackson in 
1828 succeeded Mr. Apams as President. From 
that time until 1840, during the administrations 
of Jackson and VAN BurREN, a period of twelve 
years, I was not again in Washington. In the 
latter year, upon the election of General Har- 
RISON, I again visited the city, and in passing 
through the Treasury Department I encountered 
my old friend Brapy—the thoughtful porter, 
whose coat I had worn to Mr. Cuay’s dinner— 
with whom I exchanged a very hearty greeting. 
He informed me that he had received a clerkship 
in the Department from General Jac<son, but, 
as the ‘spoils belonged to the victors,’ he now 
expected to lose his place. After parting with 
him I went to the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
related to him the peculiar obligation under 
which I had formerly placed myself to the friend- 
ly porter, adding, what I was quite sure he would 
find to be true, that he was a very capable and 
faithful clerk. The Secretary was amused at the 
nature of the obligation I had incurred years be- 
fore, and cheerfully consented to retainmy inend 
in his situation.” 
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Brown Poplin Walking 

‘Tuts walking suit consists of skirt, over-skirt, and basque-waist. The 
trimming consists of ruffles and folds of the material, and folds of a lighter 
shade, and dark brown worsted bullion fringe three inches wide. 


the skirt from No. I., Supplement. 


before, and a ruffle. 


tern, which is reduced to one- 
half of the original size. Join 
the two back breadths from 3 to 
4, leaving a slit eleven inches and 
a half long, hem the edges of the 
slit very narrow, and trim the 
under pointed edge of each part 
with a light and a dark fold, cov- 
ering with the latter thé seam 
made by sewing on a box-pleated 
ruffle three-quarters of an inch 
wide. Set the fringe on 
the wrong side of the bot- 
tom of the over-skirt. 
Pleat the side edges and 
part of the top, bringing 
x on @. Gather the top 
from the slit to * on each 
side. Trim the bottom 
of the front of the over- 
skirt like the back, and 
arrange it in pleats, bring- 
ing X on @; join it with 
the back according to 
the correspond- 
ing figures, al- 
lowing the front 
to overlap the 
back at the side 
edges as far’as 1. 
Seta double bind- 
ing, an inch and 
a half wide, made 
of the material 
lined with mus- 
lin, on the over- 
skirt. For drap- 
ing the back of 
theover-skirt sew 
on a cord loop 
three-quarters of 
an inch long at 
the points des- 
ignated with ;. 
Sew the button 
for the middle 
loop to the underend of the slit. 


Suit. 
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Brown Popiin Watxinc Surt.—Front. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 26-30. 


Sew each of the buttons for the other 


loops on the under end of a band of the material ten inches and a half 
long, and sew the upper end of these bands on the under side of the 


* binding three inches from the end of the binding. 






















Brack AND Gray WarTer-PROOF Surt.—FRont. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL, Figs. 13-15, 


CHRISTMAS GARLANDS FOR 
CHURCH AND HOME. 


WAS lazily reading the paper at my late 

breakfast, on the 18th of December, dream- 
ing somewhat of Christmas, and musing on 
whether my little business was sufficient to 
call me from my snug fireside on that foggy 
morning, when my eye caught an announce- 
ment in the ‘‘ Naval and Military Intelli- 
gence” column which made the blood rush 
to my heart, and at one blow destroyed my 
ennui, and gave me an object of desire. The 
paragraph was a short one, and merely in- 
formed an anxious public that the [Zimalaya 
troop-ship had been spoken, and among 
tme passengers on board of her was Captain 
Charles Langton, V.C., on leave of absence. 

So Charlie Langton was coming home at 
last. Dear old Charlie, my old chum and 


Cut the basque- 
waist of the material and 
muslin lining from Figs. 
28-30. Cut the sleeves 
from Fig. 20 of No. III. 
Trim the waist like the 
over-skirt, as shown by 
the - illustration. Trim 
the neck with small 
rounded tabs of the dark 
material lined with silk 
and bound with light 
brown material. Cover 
the belt with folds of the 
light and dark material, 
which must overlap each 
other with half of their 
width. A sash of the 
dark material, bound 
with the lighter shade 
and trimmed with fringe, 
finishes the back of the 
belt (see illustration). 
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Cut 
Trim the bottom of the skirt with a 
ruffle four inches and a half wide, and cover the heading of this 

with five folds each an inch wide, which must be alternately light and 
dark ; the folds must overlap each other by one-fifth of their width; the 
upper fold covers the seam made by sewing on a box-pleated ruffle an 
inch wide; an inch and a quarter above this ruffle sew on five folds as 
After joining on the piece turned down in the Sup- 
aay 0 cut the front of the over-skirt from Fig. 26. 
readths from Fig. 27, cutting them twice as long and wide as the pat- 


Cut the two back 
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EMBROIDERED VIOLET CASHMERE 
Warxine Suit.—Back. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
. ment, No. IIL, Fign. 16-21. “i 


EMBROIDERED VIOLET CASHMERE WALKING 
Surt.—Front. 


For pattern and 
description see Sup- 
plement, No. IIL, 

Figs. 16-21. 


Gray Serce WaLkrine Suit rs Two Siapes.—Froxt anp Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-12. 
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dent only an hour or 


the Indian mutiny, w 


and I left school toge' 


rangements to join my 
‘This is kind indee 


ton loved me best. 
sister, who was but a 
little girl in the old 
school-time, and now 
she had grown into a 
sweet -faced, modest, 
active young lady. 

** We were, perhaps, 
selfish,” she explained, 
_ “in wishing you to 

come so early, but we 
were anxious to give 
Charlie a warm wel- 
come, and we knew 
that you would assist 
us in those little dec- 
orations to which we 
were unaccustomed.” 

I glanced at Clara, 
and then a flood of old 
memories gushed up 
concerning a certain 


Good Hope, and I was off to the wild regions of the West. 
never met since, though I had often heard of his daring deeds during 


Brown Poprrn Watkine Suit.—Back. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 26-30. 


school-fellow! We had parted, I do not know how many years ago, in 
the amphibious regions of East Smithfield, where we had met by acci- 


two previously. He was bound to the Cape of 


We had 
hich had gained him the envied V.C.. Was not 


the leopard-skin at my feet one of his trophies, and the paper-knife in 
my hand made from the ivory he had won by his rifle in South Africa 
from a mighty lord of the forest,.and the very handle the horn of 
an antelope which had furnished him with food? 
inyself looking forward to Christmas with as light a heart and as brave 
a determination to enjoy myself as at that first Christmas when Charlie 


At once I found 


ther to spend that exceedingly jolly fortnight at 
his grandfather’s neat little cottage 
in the country. 

A glance at my letters showed one 
with the familiar post-mark of Char- 
lie’s native place, containing a warm 
invitation from Charlie’s father, not 
only to spend Christmas, but to come 
early, so as to assist in making those 
preparations which would give éclat 
to the hearty welcome which the sol- 
dier-hero was sure to receive after his 
long absence. This so 
chimed in with my own 
feelings that I at once con- 
sented. ‘There are some 
who prefer their school- 
fellows to remain in after- 
life simple abstractions— 
pleasant memories of a 
happier time—lest they 
should find them in reality 
sunk into obscurity or ele- 
vated into bishops. Char- 
lie was neither. He was 
always a hero, though not 
a scholar, and 
‘the thousand 
memories of our 
youthful excur- 
sions over flood 
and field,insum- 
mer and winter, 
were sO many 
links which 
bound ustogeth- 
er for weal or 
for woe. 

I remember 
that Christmas, 
that year, fortu- 
nately happened 
‘in the middle of 
the week, so I 
had no difficulty 
in making the 
necessary ar- 
old friends on the Saturday evening. 

d,” said Charlie’s mother, shaking both my hands 


with more energy than I could expect from a gray-headed lady of nigh 
threescore summers; for, next to her own children, I believe Mrs. Lang- 
There was Clara Langton, too, Charlie’s youngest 





















Buack AND GRAY WATER-PROOF SuIT.—BaAck. 


For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IL, Figs. 13-18 


spooneyness with respect to Charlie’s eldest 
sister, who was now the buxom mother of 
alarge family. I smiled in spite of myself, 
as I assured Clara of the pleasure it would 
be to assist her, as far as my humble abil- 
ities would allow. 

‘Humble abilities!” laughed Clara; 
‘* would it not better have been transcend- 
ental talent? Charlie says that you used 
to astonish every boy in the school. My 
father says you will adorn our entrance- 
hall and dining-room in a few minutes so 
that we shall think they belong to a ba- 
ronial mansion. As for the old school- 
room which we have borrowed for our ball, 
that is to be fairy-land itself at the wave 
of your wand—or at least it will be a pa- 
latial salon. My brother-in-law, the vicar 
of Diggleby, is coming to consult with you 
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CHRISTMAS GARLANDS FOR CHURCH AND HOME. 


respecting his ugly old church, which he wants 
to be made ‘beautiful forever,’ or, in default 
of that, passingly beautiful for Christmas-tide. 
Now, if any ‘humble ability’ can do all that in 
three days, [ have formed a very modest opinion 
of ordinary human nature, that is all.” 

I confess I was somewhat appalled at the na- 
ture of the ‘‘ assistance in those little decorations” 
which was expected of me, though I was flattered 
at the confidence reposed in me. 

‘“*The Joneses and the Smiths,” continued 
Clara, ‘‘are going to give parties also, and they 
have decorators and workmen engaged for this 
week past; while we—are depending on you.” 

** Well, Christmas-day is on Thursday, and 
Charlie will be here at latest on Wednesday. 
‘To-day is Saturday, and to-morrow is no day 
at all. Three days at the outside, Miss Clara, 
to do all this.” 

“Oh, we have thought of that. To-morrow 
you will see the church, and Shaw, the carrier, is 
waiting to fetch all you may want from town to- 
night, so that every thing may’be in readiness for 
Monday morning.” 

‘* Let me, at least, see the school-room to-night, 
for that is the difficulty.” 

‘* Now, at once,” responded Clara, leading the 

way across the lawn to a tall, ridged, steep-roofed 
building, once used as a granary, but now con- 
verted into a school-room—with a boarded floor, 
certainly, but otherwise open from floor to raft- 
ers. The rough timbers of the roof were visible. 
‘There were neither chandeliers nor any gas-fix- 
tures. A few tin ‘‘ sconces,” as they were term- 
ed, hung round the walls. At the far end was a 
sort of wooden gallery, supported by some timber 
frame-work, and beyond it were two tolerably 
large class-rooms and a large closet opening into 
each other. ‘The closet looked suspiciously like 
the black hole—the béte noire of refractory chil- 
dren. ‘The entrance at the other end was along 
a passage into which two fair-sized rooms opened. 
There was no difficulty about these, Clara said ; 
they were naturally retiring rooms, and were, 
though small, sufficiently large for the expected 
party. 
- I glanced round. There was no time for de- 
liberation as to special designs. The roof and 
gallery decided me as to the only style of deco- 
ration possible. 

“Banners, flags, arms, armor, lath, muslin, 
white linen, colored or figured calicoes, colors, 
glue, brushes, glass frosts, Dutch metal, colored 
foil, plenty of evergreens, and a carpenter,” said 
I sententiously repeating, as it were, to myself 
the various materials necessary to give variety 
and life to my idea. ‘‘ Colored paper—both tis- 
sue and surface -tinted —a few spangles, gilt 
braid, and a few active hands.” 

‘We have three or four flags—no banners. 
Armor we have none. We have a few swords, 
bows, clubs, and other curiosities, which Charlie 
has sent home. Lath and carpenter are here. 
A young and rather clever boy at painting will 
be here on Monday. The draper has sent rolls 
of colored calico; ‘and we can get the rest, with 
the colors and glue, from the town. The Dutch 
Tmetal, foil, spangles, frosts, and gilt braid, I 
know not where to get them.” 





“‘But I do,” said I, laughingly. ‘‘A tele- 
gram will bring them here on Monday morning 
before we are ready for them. We shall also 
want perforated zinc, and some bookbinders’ 
mill-board, holly berries, evergreens, and as many 
ferns in pots as we can get. ‘Tell the carpenter 
to bring a few small iron pulleys to screw into 
wood at different angles.” And so we made our 
preparations, not forgetting plenty of wire, of 
two or three thicknesses, string, rope, and tape. 
With these we hoped to make the bare walls and 
desolate rooms of the school blossom with beauty. 

I spent the evening of Saturday making a few 
sketches of the effect [ intended to produce, and 
instructing Clara Langton in the simple but nec- 
essary art of making wreaths and garlands for 
the decoration of mouldings, lattice, and diaper 
work. Experience had told me that there was 
nothing better than black or dark-colored tape 
for the ground-work of these useful and essential 
aids to decoration, if made properly ; and I found 
Clara an apt scholar. Fortunately, basketful aft- 
er basketful of laurel and holly leaves had been 
prepared and stripped from their stems for this 
purpose, together with a fair supply of the beau- 
tiful variegated ivy which has now become so 
popular. All that was necessary was to sew 
these leaves, in a regular design, on to the tape, 
as shown in Figure 1, taking especial care to se- 
cure the vein of the leaves in the stitch, and only 
make one stitch in each leaf if possible ; a varie- 
gated leaf for the centre, and every three leaves 
to insert a few everlasting flowers of a bright col- 
or, or, what is better, a small bunch of holly 
berries. I gazed at our — holly berries, 
and found that it was very smatf indeed. 

‘For my part,” said Clara, ‘‘I don’t like ev- 
erlasting flowers; they are dreary at the best, 
and always remind me of immortelles instead of 
the great festival of Christianity. I prefer the 
berries for churches, but I will tolerate artificial 
flowers for the ball-room.” 

** Be it so,” I replied; ‘‘let the ruddy fruit go 
to the church, and the tinsel frippery to the ball.” 

We had not proceeded far when it became ab- 
solutely necessary to consider the holly berry 
supply. The demand was likely to be extens- 
ive, and the supply small. 

‘* Beads,” suggested Clara. 

‘* Pease,” whispered I. 

“Pease are hard, and impracticable with a 
needle,” remonstrated Clara; ‘‘ even if they were 
the right color.” 

‘* Kureka f”’ I cried ; *‘ I have it; we will treat 
them as Wolcot’s wise pilgrim did his pease; we 
will boil them, string them on fine wire, and 
stain them. Only we shall want spirits of wine 
and red sealing-wax for this and other purposes.” 

‘* That we can easily supply you with,” laughed 
Clara, ‘‘for we have a stock, intended for the 
Cape, which never went. But now, with respect 
to the larger and stronger wreaths ?” 

‘¢ They must be made of boughs and sprigs of 
evergreens, looped on to stout twine or string, 
and then filled up with smaller pieces tied on 
with flower-wire.” (See Fig. 2.) ‘‘This will give 
them rotundity. A few variegated leaves will 
give them relief, and we shall be able to preserve 
the string intact, in any lengths we please.” 








On Sunday morning we passed over the fields 
to Diggleby church, a patched-up edifice of the 
thirteenth century. The pillars of the nave were 
octagonal, and the mouldings of the arches sim- 
ply chamfered. ‘The chancel arch was tolerably 
wide for the period ; but the chancel was long, 
narrow, and exceedingly plain. The font was 
good; and adjoining the font was a fine altar- 
tomb. ‘The north aisle was of a little later date 
than the nave. ‘The south aisle and clear-story 
were of the perpendicular period. ‘There was a 
little stained glass in one or two of the windows, 
as if to show how much redeeming beauty a 
little color could impart to so plain a structure. 
It was obvious that there was no opportunity for 
minute decoration. All must be bold, simple, 
and effective. 

‘The vicar was exceedingly anxious that the 
church should be adorned in honor of Christmas, 
and specially appropriate for the occasion. 
promised to assist him with a few hints, and he 
engaged to furnish plenty of assistants early in 
the morning. What would he require? Plenty 
of lath, of various thicknesses and lengths; ever- 
greens, thin string, a reel of flower-wire, some col- 
ored paper, and letters; a few dozen tin funnels, 
fitted with small wire hooks (Fig. 3), and, of 
course, flowers and evergreens. It was thonght 
best that the whole of the decorations should be 
prepared, as far as practicable, in the school- 
room, and conveyed to the church to be fixed. 
The vicar stated that, having some friends in the 
woolen districts, they had lent him two or three 
rolls of scarlet baize or felt, which could be re- 
turned if we only nailed it up by the selvedge 
where the cloth had been stretched on the ‘‘ tent- 
er-hooks.” s 

I am afraid that the thoughts of many wan- 
dered that Sunday from the very excellent ser- 
mon to the preparations on the morrow. It 
must have been so, for, long before daybreak, a 
gentle tap at my bedroom door roused me from 
visions of bowers in fairy-land, where bright colors 
chased each other in intricate mazes of beauty. 
I was, in fact, in a color dream. I started up, 
only to find a delicious cup of coffee waiting for 
me, and an intimation that the carpenter was 
down stairs waiting for orders. It had struck 
me that we should be deficient in light, and that 
would have to be first supplied, so that the work 
could be continued in the evening. I asked him, 
therefore, to cut three octagon-shaped pieces of 
timber from a nine or ten inch board (Fig. 4), 
and then make three octagonal frames, as shown 
(Fig. 6); the corner pieces (Fig. 5) to be two 
inches square, simply chamfered at the edges. 
The side-boards to be half-inch stuff, three inch- 
es wide, fifteen inches long, and the upper edge 
to be fitted with a ledge-board overlapping the 
side like a moulding. This would give me an 
octagonal frame-work a little over three feet in 
diameter. Had he any lattice-work? Yes, he 
had a little, which was prepared to trail creepers 
upon in the spring. Would he let me see it? 
Certainly. I found it well adapted for my pur- 
pose. 

The painter next engaged my attention; we 
prepared our glue, mixed our colors with water, 
and early in the morning the under part of the 








stained beams in the school-room had been paint- 
ed with yellow ochre and a little whiting mixed 
with glue size, so as to relieve the sombre tone 
of the timber. The angles of the beams had 
been filled with bushy evergreers. The small 
iron pulleys had been screwed into the centre 
beam, and one also at equal distances between 
the centre and the end wall; fine cord had been 
reeved through them and knotted, so as to be in 
readiness when wanted, and one end had been 
carried over a second pulley close to the wall. 
After an early breakfast I found all my assist- 
ants ready and anxious to begin. The vicar had 
brought the dimensions of his chancel arch, and 
by means of a flexible lath had determined the 
length of the curved moulding from the apex of 
the arch to the capital. On this lath I set them 
to nail with fine blue (not tin) tacks leaves to 
the long lengths of laths in the manner shown 
at Fig. 7. Shorter lengths of laths were bound 
with moss fastened with flower-wire. Clara, in 
the mean time, had shown her young friends the 
art of making wreaths, and the work sped mer- 
rily onward. We had dissolved red sealing-wax 
in spirits of wine; and by fastening three or 
four soaked peas to a bit of wire, and dipping 
them lightly in this varnish, they formed an ad- 
mirable substitute for holly berries. Toward 
dinner-time we found that our progress had been 
great. We had several hundred feet of all kinds 
of wreathing. We had made and fringed six 
silk banners (Figs. 8 and 9), blue, pink, and am- 
ber. ‘They were so cut in pieces that the silk 
was not wasted. ‘These were for the church, 
and they were subsequently decorated in gold 
and oil-color with designs of the Agnus Dei and 
emblems of the Apostles. A dozen shields of 
various shapes were cut out of stiff card-board, 
known to bookbinders as ‘‘mill-board,” sizes 
9X12 inches, 12x18 inches (see Figs. 10, 11, 
12, 13, 14, 15, 16,17). ‘The shields were care- 
fully painted white, red, lilac, and green, and 
were decorated with different-shaped crosses. 
The emblems were made of wood, and painted ; 
the evergreens were added after they were fixed 
in their places. Emerald green and bright ver- 
milion (tempera) were used for the colors, but 
both colors required two coats (Figs. 18, 19, 20). 
I had pasted some gold paper on stout paste- 
board, and had formed three coronets (Fig. 21) 
by the time the carpenter had finished his three 
frames. ‘They were at once painted white, and, 
when quite dry, were fitted with the smaller box- 
leaf wreaths, as shown in Fig. 22. The crown 
was fitted round Fig. 4, and the whole suspended 
from two small hoops placed cross-wise by the 
strings which we had passed through the pull- 
eys. The purport of these frames was not un- 
derstood until the small petroleum lamps were 
brought in and fastened on the ledge with wire. 
A small wreath of strung holly leaves was then 
passed from corner to corner. ‘The mouldings 
were pricked out with light blue (blue verditer) ; 
and in the centre one we inscribed, ‘‘ Welcome, 
merry Christmas,” in red paper letters. Short 
lengths of wreaths were tacked to each corner, 
from which we suspended our mistletoe, decora- 
ted with small flags, which had been brought by 
one of the party from a toy-shop. When the 
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were a-light the effect was most brilliant. 
ere adjusted to the required height by 


leaf 

duty in the school-room yet, and are likely to 
do so for years to come. These chandeliers 
were voted charming. 

The next morning we all adjourned to the 
church, to the great delight of the vicar, who 
had prepared the way for us by nailing the red 
baize round the walls of the chancel; and he 
had prepared a strip of paper bearing, ‘‘ Thy 
throne, O God, is for ever and ever; the sceptre 
of Thy kingdom is a right sceptre,” in illumina- 
ted letters, which, when surrounded with wreaths, 
had an excellent effect. The baize was divided 
into panels by means of wreaths, and in each 
panel we placed a gilt monogram, or one of col- 
ored paper. A tempo! reredos (Fig. 23) was 
formed of three panels, which were more elabo- 
rately decorated—the two side ones in diaper 
work, and the centre one had a device, and was 
surrounded by a cross of holly berries. 

In the mean time a temporary rood screen 
had been formed of the laths (Fig. 7), as shown 
in Fig. 24, Other laths had been placed in 
the mouldings of the arches, as shown, and the 
designs affixed. The tin funnels (Fig. 3) were 
hidden in the evergreens, and were used to hold 
flowers. The diaper work (Figs. 25 and 26) was 
used beneath the windows, at the east end of the 
aisles. In decorating the pillars of the nave we 
found brass paper-fasteners very useful to fasten 
the wreaths round the caps, and also to hold the 
chevrons of leaves which had been prepared. 
The cover of the font (Fig. 27) was made of the 
moss-covered lath. The circles were small hoops, 
and tubes for flowers were left in the angles, 
which, when filled, had a very pretty effect. 
Plants in pots were placed round the pedestal. 
The pots were hidden by moss kept in form by 
means of flower-wire. The pulpit (Fig. 28) was 
a wooden one of a very imperfect shape. We 
filled it with panels of lath, as well as the front 
of the gallery. Details of the diaper and panel 
decoration of the tomb and gallery and commun- 
ion rails are shown in Figs. 29-82. The small 
shields and banaers were placed in the spandrels 
of the arches of the nave. Festoons were hung 
from the centre of each clear-story window, and 
the effect was exceedingly good. Time did not 
permit us to use any elaborate decoration, such 
as transparencies for the windows; but the vic- 
ar, as we hung up the last wreath, thanked us 
warmly. 

On arriving at the school-house we found that 
the ladies had made us a fresh series of flags and 
banners of white long-cloth, Turkey red muslin, 
and colored calicoes. ‘The painter had finished 
the shields, which we filled in the centre of loz- 
enge-shaped panels (Fig. 33) made of Fig. 7 lath, 
and filled with evergreens and artificial flowers. 
Others were formed like Oxford crosses (Fig. 34), 
and these were surmounted by designs 31 and 32, 
which were formed of wire, covered with red wax 
to imitate rough coral, and interwoven with ever- 
greens. These were frosted with glass frosts, and 
crested with white starch to imitate the hoar- 
frost. The Christmas-tree in the hall was treat- 
ed in the same way. Our decorations for the 
house were smaller varieties of 31 to 34, with the 
addition of a seasonable motto and ‘‘ Welcome, 
Charlie.” 

The front of the gallery was filled with the 
square panels (34), and the side walls had the 
lozenge-shaped panels (33) hung at intervals. 
Between them hung trophies, formed of a shield 
and two small banners crossed. ‘These banners 
were of bright colors, ‘The entrance was arched 
with evergreens, and hung with Chinese lanterns. 
Here the red baize was used with effect as a dado, 
and was fringed with wreaths. ‘The same deco- 
ration was continued round the school-room. 

I had left the gallery and the three rooms until 
the last. ‘The dark closet I had colored blue, 
and in it all the débris we had left had been re- 
moved. I had intended to have tried to have 
made these rooms exquisite, but time did not 
permit of my carrying out my intention. I first 
painted the walls opposite the entrance with dis- 
tant landscapes, and here my scenic skill served 
me admirably. The floor was then filled with 
evergreens and shrubs. The closet had a little 
rough rock-work and an abundance of fern. ‘The 
general effect is shown at 35, 36, and 37; but we 
screened off the public with trellis-work filled 
with trailing evergreens, and we lighted these 
rooms up with a few variegated lamps among the 
leaves. We had the tin sconces fitted to a board, 
filled them with petroleum lamps, and placed 
them behind a large pane of colored glass. ‘These 
were placed high over the entrance, so that the 
light was thrown on to the landscapes, and the 
lamps were invisible. One closet had a white 
light, one a blue, and the other green. The soft- 
ness of the light gave a charm to the distance, 
which was most deceptive and illusory. 

All was completed except these rooms when 
Charlie came home on Christmas-eve. And 
what a welcome we gave him! The bells rocked 
the steeple. ‘The rockets went high into the 
murky heavens. Then came in a flood of neigh- 
bors, the school-room was cleared, and nothing 
would do but we should usher in Christmas in a 
hearty manner. Fiddlers were sent for. The 
room was declared fairy-land, and the forethought 
of having three mistletoe bushes was highly ap- 
preciated. But it was on the night of the ball— 
when the ante-rooms were thrown open and light- 
ed up, when the candles were in the Chinese lan- 
terns, when the Christmas-tree sparkled like the 
garden of Aladdin—that our reward came. 

“* What a fabulous sum you must have spent !” 
said one of the visitors. ‘* It must have cost'a 
fortune.” 

A fortune! 


A little time. a little taste, a few 
dollars, was all. 


No, not all. If the Langtons 








found their son, it cost them their daughter; for 
somehow in that time of decoration I thought of 
the want of the truest decoration in my own 
home, and with the aid of Charlie and his mother, 
combined with my own ‘‘humble ability,” I se- 
cured the most amiable and charming of wives, 
and we weave garlands for home day by day, and 
are always willing to aid in decorating the House 
of God. 





TO OUR ETTY. 


Ovr life of sad colors 
Is woven to-day; 
The rose-hues it showed once 
Give place to dull gray; 
Ah, Etty, small darling, 
God’s pity weaves through 
Its dark web of sorrow 
A gold thread in you, 
The dearest, the brightest, that time ever knew. 


Your babblings of gladness, 
Your sparkles of words, 
To us are as sunbeams 
And singings of birds; 
O bright-lighted wavelet, 
Dance on in our sight; 
O pinked apple-blossom, 
Make sunshine more bright; 
Fill night with dear dreamings, and day with delight! 


You rainbow, bright gleaming, 
Against our dark fears— 
You small glory, made up 
Of sunshine and tears— 
You tiniest of Aprils, 
With eyes glad or wet, 
Great gift of God’s goodness, 
With you we forget 
That life can have worry—that older eyes fret. 


The gladness of fondness 
What care can refuse 
To each inch of our small one, 
From gold curls to shoes! 
What heart can remember 
Its sorrows and sighs 
Within sound of that small langh, 
Or gaze of those eyes, 
With their baby-love, sinlessness, mirth, and surprise! 


Could we will the future— 
To know you as now, 
With cheeks ever dimples, 
No line on your brow, 
With sorrows so fleeting, 
So sunned-through with mirth, 
Your life should seem touched with 
No care of the earth; 
Dear God, to our hearts, what were that blessing worth! 





CHAT FROM THE CAPITAL. 
Wasurneton, December, 1870. 

|b pro BAZAR,—Have you ever been on the 

stage of a large theatre, just prior to the 
performance of a melodrama, when but few of 
the actors were present, while supernumeraries 
abounded, elbowing stage carpenters and prop- 
erty-men as they rushed frantically about get- 
ting every thing in its place before the ringing 
up of the curtain? If you have witnessed this 
‘*busy note of preparation,” you can imagine 
our national metropolis as it appeared just before 
the commencement of the third session of the 
Forty-first Congress. ‘The President, the cabinet, 
and the diplomatic corps first appeared, looking 
all the better for their summer saunterings at 
springs and sea-shores. Then came those Sena- 
tors who are fortunate enough to own residences 
here; and after Thanksgiving there was a daily 
influx of correspondents, claim agents, commit- 
tee clerks, and other Congressional cormorants. 

In the olden time the wealthy Senators and 
Representatives used to journey hither from 
their homes in their own carriages, which they 
thus had for their use during the session in this 
city of magnificent distances. Rufus King used 
to come with his four bays; the four iron grays 
which Jackson drove from the Hermitage when 
he was Senator have never been surpassed ; and 
Calhoun’s four-in-hand chestnuts, which brought 
him and his family from Fort Hill, were much 
admired. Harry Clay, when he was first a 
member of the House, rode from Ashland here 
on a thorough-bred colt of his own raising, and 
it took him longer to get here than it now does 
a Californian M.C. to come by rail from the 
Golden Gate. 

Nowadays those Congressmen who keep car- 
riages bring their establishments by rail, or 
have them come by steamer. So the fine-step- 
ping grays of Senator Edmunds come from Ver- 
mont fresh and in good condition, and the bays 
of Representative Hooper were on Pennsylva- 
nia Avenué on the third morning after they left 
the tortuous streets of Boston, while half a dozen 
or more turn-outs that last week graced Central 
Park are now to be seen in our new rural drive 
in the grounds of the Soldiers’ Home. Happy 
possessors of wealth, who can thus migrate hith- 
er with their servants, their silver-ware, their 
equipages, and their wines, as the Knickerbock- 
ers used to go in the spring from their houses 
near the Battery to their ‘‘ Boweries” up on the 
island, to return in the fall! 

‘** The first duty of man”—and woman also— 
who aspires to be in society here during the ses- 
sion, is to leave or send out cards on arrival. 
And here comes in a terrible question of metro- 
politan etiquette, which has often had an effect 
upon legislation, viz., ‘‘ Should a Senator send a 
card to a cabinet officer, or is it the duty of the 
cabinet officers to first send cards to the Sena- 
tors?” By usage, the Senators have the preced- 
ence, as they are the representatives of sover- 
eign States, and claim to be on a footing with 
the diplomatic representatives of foreign powers ; 
but the cabinet officers prefer to be regarded as 
a part of the Executive, not as the subordinates 
of the President. Occasionally some ambitious 
Mrs. Secretary mounts her high horse and re- 
fuses to pay pasteboard homage to the wives of 
the Senators; but, after much talk, the advice 





of old residents is followed, and the Senate re- 
gains its rights. 

The ladies of the diplomatic corps are the 
real leaders of ‘‘ society” here. The liberal al- 
lowances made by nearly every power to its 
legation for ‘‘ entertainments” and for ‘‘ table 
money” insure a bountiful dispensation of hos- 
pitality; but the great social strength of these 
diplomatic ladies lies in the privilege which they 
enjoy of receiving the latest fashions free of cus- 
toms duties, Such loves of bonnets, and charm- 
ing walking suits, and elegant dresses, and de- 
licious gloves, and sweet boots as these ladies 
are constantly receiving under the seals of their 
respective governments! Why, it is a treat to 
see the graceful Lady Thornton or the imperial 
Madame De Catacazy on their way to church, or 
dressed for a dinner-party. ‘The dames and 
demoiselles of the Shoddie and the P. ‘Troleum 
families may purchase richer stuffs, and endeavor 
to have them made up in the same styles by imi- 
tative mantua-makers, but it’s of no avail. ‘There 
is an elegant simplicity and freshness about the 
toilettes of these foreign ladies which can not be 
easily rivaled. 

As for the diplomats—the ‘‘ lords of creation” 
—they are so many ciphers in society here. 
True, they also get quarterly packages of clothes, 
and of gloves, and of boots in their respective 
dispatch bags, free of customs duties, as are their 
wines and their cigars. But they form a small 
clique by themselves, with the venerable Papa 
Gerolt of Prussia as its head; and just now they 
pass the greater part of their time in discussing 
the probable results of the war in France as it 
may affect themselves. The most comical ac- 
counts of what transpires here, by-the-way, are 
the weekly reports of the diplomats to their re- 
spective governments. Such muddles are rarely 
seen. 

Mr. Sumner has probably the most elegantly 
furnished house in Weskingsen, facing Lafaye‘te 
Square, and backed up by that excellent hotel, 
The Arlington. Paintings, statuary, engravings, 
books, and bric-a-brac abound above and below, 
and, if the Senator keeps on, his collection will 
rival that at the Hétel de Cluny. ‘Then there is 
a choice collection of autographs, which contains 
many specimens not to be found elsewhere on 
this continent. It is especially rich in the auto- 
graphs of sovereigns and of statesmen, but its 
gems are fine specimens of John Milton and of 
Dryden. It is a desire to have funds for the 
purchase of such objects of art that has sent Mr. 
Sumner on a peregrination through the West of 
late, lecturing every week-day night, and passing 
most of the days on the rail. When at home, 
no one here is more hospitable, or has a better 
cook, than the Massachusetts statesman: 

Do not think that all Congressmen live thus 
delightfully. About forty keep house, and the 
others board at hotels and boarding-houses of 
different grades. Some expend many times the 
amount of their salary, while others live for a 
very small sum, having their rooms mostly fur- 
nished from the store-rooms at the Capitol, and 
claiming a deduction for every time that they are 
invited out to dine. ‘These economical M.C.’s 
also draw the value of their allowance of station- 
ery, and use the blank pages of the letters which 
they receive for their correspondence, while they 
sell their quotas of public documents to the pur- 
veyors for paper-mills. Fortunately the num- 
ber of these miserly legislators is small. 

One of the fashionable and favorite rallying 
places during the coming winter will be the Kev- 
erdy Johnson mansion, which has been leased by 
General Fremont, whose wife so well understands 
the art of making her guests agreeable. Mrs. 
Senator Ames is to live with her father, General 
Butler, and Mrs. Senator Sprague has had her 
house put in complete order, although the sick- 
ness of her father, the Chief Justice, can but 
cloud her festivities. 

‘The two theatres are to be graced during the 
winter by the leading stars now in the histrionic 
firmament, and there are two courses of public 
lectures, besides assemblies, balls, parties, and 
receptions. ‘The season, like the session, is to 
be short, and it will be a gay and festive one. 

RacontTeur. 





AUNT CYNTHIA’S BETROTHAL. 


UNT CYNTHIA sat by the kitchen window, 
vigorously sewing a very large patch upon 
a very small pair of trowsers. 

“Seems to me, Sammy,” she said, looking up 
at the white-headed youngster who sat in a low 
chair in the corner, with a woeful and abused 
expression of countenance, and one of his mo- 
ther’s calico aprons tied around his waist— 
‘*seems to me you might get along without mak- 
ing such work of your pants if you should set out.” 

“*Well, ‘taint my fault,” panted the little cul- 
prit; ‘‘if the other boys squirm trees, J’ve got 
to squirm trees, and if ma’s a mind to buy such 
rotten cloth—” 

But here his logical reasoning was interrupted 
by his older brother David, who bolted into the 
room calling out, 

‘* Here’s your saleratus, ma; he said he'd take 
his pay in eggs; and here’s a letter for Aunt 
Cynthy that come Saturday night.” 

‘*For me?” said Aunt Cynthia, scrutinizing 
it on all sides. ‘‘From brother David, too. 
What can have happened? Let's see: 


“Dear Sister,—I don’t like to cut your visit short 
at Clymena’s, but wish you would come back to our 
house as soon as you get this. I will go over to Dex- 
ter to meet you Tuesday night. In haste. 

““* Your brother, Davi Root. 

“*P.S,—Don’t fail to come.’ 


‘Mercy sakes alive!” exclaimed Aunt Cyn- 
thia, ‘“what can be the matter? More’n as 
likely as not them children are all down with 
the measles. heard they was in the next town 
but one fore I come away ; or mebby one of the 
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boys have fell and hurt ‘em. I’ve always said 
it wouldn’t do ’em no good to be clambering 
round with them Smith boys so much ; or p’r’aps 
David’s wife is down with the erysipelas again. 
But there! while I’m talking the time’s going, 
and this is Tuesday ; and, if I’m going, it’s time 
somebody’s stirring round and doing something. 
Here,Sam. You can draw these pants right on 
now. I guess they'll last long enough to take 
you to the next tree. Now how is't about the 
horse? Who’s going to carry me down to Jenks- 
ville to take the stage ?” 

“* Dear me,” said Clymena, as she put down her 
flat-iron ; ‘‘it don’t seem as though you’d made 
your visit more’n half out. I'd calculated on 
your being here a good long spell.” And she 
sighed as she thought of the huge pile of un- 
mended garments that ha: been accumulating 
in anticipation of Aunt ( ynthia's visit. ‘* Da- 
vid,” she continued, ‘‘ you'd better go down into 
the lot and speak to your father. I b'lieve he’s 
plowing with the horse. I'd been a-thinking all 
along that I'd have the sewing society here after 
you come; and I reckoned you'd make some of 

our ‘lection cake for it,” she said, as she fol- 
owed Aunt Cynthia into her bedroom. 

** Well, you know that I should have been 
glad enough to have done it, and it would have 
given me a chance to have worn my new black 
alpaca that I made up on purpose to bring 
here,” said Aunt Cynthia, as she folded and 
packed her things with a rapidity and precision 
that would astonish some of our more fashion- 
able tourists. 

‘Now I think on't, I don’t care if you put up 
two or three pieces of that gingerbread I made 
yesterday. I may want a bite or two of some- 
thing before I get to Dexter,” she continued, to 
Clymena, who was taking up things and putting 
them down again in a flustered, inefficient sort 
of away. Just then the proprietor of this little 
side-hill farm came across the back stoop in his 
shirt-sleeves, and leaned in the doorway. 

** Well, what’s the trouble all of a sudden?” 
he asked. 

‘** Trouble enough, I should think, from what 
brother David writes,” replied Aunt Cynthia. 
‘*There’s no telling whether they are dead or 
alive by this time, and I want to go down to 
Jenksville in time to ketch the stage, if you can 
git me there.” 

‘*Wa’al, if you’re bent on going, I guess we 
shall have to manage it somehow,” replied Mr. 
Rice. ‘‘I notice that when you say the word, 
things generally have to gee. I s’pose I can be 
mending the fence while the horse is gone.” So 
the plow was left in the furrow, and Dolly hitched 
into the long blue wagon and brought to the 
door. Mr. Rice lifted in the leathern trunk. 
Aunt Cynthia climbed up over the wheel and 
took her place upon the board which served as 
a seat, and David, her charioteer, took the reins 
and seated himself beside her. 

**Come back, do, if there ain’t any thing 
very serious to pay at Uncle David’s!” called 
Clymena, clinging to a last hope. Aunt Cyn- 
thia opened her mouth to reply, but just then 
her hopeful nephew gave Dolly a stroke with the 
lilac branch cut for this occasion, and the long- 
suffering beast sprang forward with a bound that 
sent her harness flying in a heap, and shut Aunt 
Cynthia’s mouth with a snap. 

‘* Now, David, what in the world did you want 
to start up like that for?” said she, as they jolted 
down the road. ‘‘It give me such a jerk that 
it liked to have keeled me right over into the 
back of the wagon, and my back feels as though 
it was ’most snapped in two. S’pos’n this board 
had flew up, where ’d you think we should have 
gone to? You should be more careful.” 

‘* Well, aunt, you said you wanted to be sure 
‘nd git there, and you can’t git there unless we 
git started some time or other. ‘The old mare ’d 
never think of budging unless some one hit her 
a cut, and a snail would run by her on the road 
if you didn’t keep pricking on her up all the time ; 
so what are you going todo?” And he gave her 
a second but lighter touch with the whip. 

Thanks to frequent ‘‘prickings up,” they made 
out to get there in time; went clattering down 
the long Jenksville hill just as the lumbering old 
yellow stage was leaving the post-office. A lusty 
shout from David brought the driver down from 
his box, and Aunt Cynthia was hustled inside, 
and her trunk strapped on behind, in less than 
no time, while David, concluding that it would 
do Dolly good to rest a few moments, sauntered 
leisurely down the street with his hands in his 
pockets, and was soon volunteering his opinion 
upon the weight of the fat ox that Mr. Jones 
had just sent to market, to the town loafers, who 
were discussing and disagreeing upon this point, 
upon the front porch of the old tavern at the 
corner. Aunt Cynthia took the cars at Flagton, 
and arrived at Dexter at five o’clock that after- 
noon. As soon as she stepped upon the platform 
she saw brother David's broad, good-natured face 
beaming upon her. : 

‘How d’ye do, Cynthia! how d'ye do!” he 
exclaimed, coming forward. 

‘© Who's sick ?” was her brief response. 

“Sick? why, nobody that I know of. At any 
rate we're all snug enough at our house.” 

“Then, David, what on airth did you send 
for me for?” ’ 

‘*Oh, never mind about that now, Cynthia. 
Just wait till we get out of this crowd. I'll tell 
you all about it before we get home,” and he 
turned to join in the chat of a knot of neighbor- 
ing farmers, leaving his sister to fidget away the 
time as best she might. 

At last, however, they were jogging along 
together ont of town, and as they passed the 
last village house Aunt Cynthia interrupted her 
brother's inquiries about Mr. Rice’s spring work 
with— 

“‘ Now, David, for pity’s sake, tell me what in 
the world made you send for me all of a sudden 
so?” 
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“« Well, it's rather of a long story,” he replied, 
jerking the reins. ‘‘ You know Roswell Sage, 
don’t you?” 

‘© What, lie that married Abigail Clapp for his 
second wife ?” i 

‘©Yes; but you know she died nigh upon a 
year ago, and I guess things have been going 
pretty rough up to his place ever since. He's 
been paying high for housekeepers; but land! 
the wages are nothing, he says, to what they 
waste, and he’s about made up his mind that he 
can’t and won’t stand it any longer. I've no- 
ticed that he’s been sorter hanging round me for 
the last week or two, and inquiring if you was at 
home, and when you was expected, and so on. 
But finally, I b'lieve twas Friday night, he got 
desperate and spoke out, said he'd always known 
what a mazing manager you were, and knew if 
you were up to his place things would take a 
very different turn right straight off. Seems he’d 
thought of you after his first wife died ; but Abi- 
gail she’d been in his family a good deal, and 
staid there after his wife died, and seemed to 
rather expect him to marry her; and as she was 
a thrifty person, and there didn’t seem to be any 
particular reason why he shouldn’t, he took her ; 
but he’s after you this time, and no mistake.” 

‘*Do you mean to sit there, brother David, 
and tell me that you sent for me to come clear 
down here just to see that Ros Sage!” exclaimed 
Aunt Cynthia, in a highly indignant tone. 

‘*Why, yes. You see he seemed to be so un- 
easy and unsettled about it that I promised to 
write and have you come back. He said he'd 
be down to our house to-night, and offered to 
meet you at the dépét, but I told him I guessed 
I'd better see you first and explain matters a lit- 


“Well, this is a little too much,” said poor 
overtaxed Aunt Cynthia, turning fiercely upon 
him. ‘I wish to land there was a train going 
back to Flagton to-night, and my name isn’t 
Cynthy Root if I wouldn’t be the first one to 
set foot on to it. I’ve more'n half a mind to 
get right out of the wagon now, and spend the 
night at some of the neighbors’, only I know 
*twould make no end of talk, and I should hate 
to be mixed up in sucha fuss. But I can tell you 
one thing, and that is that I shall step right up 
stairs as soon as I get to your house, and stay 
there till it’s time to take the cars to-morrow 
morning. You can sit up and entertain that old 
gosling all night for all that I care.” 

‘“Why, Cynthy, how you talk! Who'd ’a 
thought, now, that you'd flared up like this? 
Mr. Sage is a likely, well-to-do man, and many 
a person younger than you be would be glad 
enough to git him.” 

‘Good land!” interposed Aunt Cynthia. ‘‘I 
ain’t so far gone yet but what I can take care 
of myself if I set out, I guess. And if you're 
tired of giving me a home, [ ain’t none concerned 
but what I can find one somewhere else. But 
to think of your grudging me the roof over my 
head, when 1 as good as brought up you, and your 
children after you!” 

‘“Why, Cynthy, don’t, now. How can you? 
T never saw you cut up like this before. Do act 
like a rational being,” pleaded her brother, weak- 
ly, as they stopped at his gate. His wife came 
to the door to meet them. 

‘I suppose you was a party to bringing me 
back on this fool’s errand too,” said Aunt Cyn- 
thia, tartly, as she went up the steps. 

‘©No, that’s what I wa’n't,” replied David’s 
wife. ‘‘I mistrusted there was something in the 
wind, but I didn’t find out what ‘twas till after 
the letter’d gone. Then I told David that he'd 
no business to have done so.” 

‘“That’s so; she didn’t know a word about 
it,” put in David; ‘‘for Mr. Sage specially said 
that he didn’t want any women mixed up in it, 
or it would all blow sky high before you could 

t here.” 

“There, Cynthia, I wouldn’t think any thing 
more about it,” said David’s wife, coaxingly. 
“Just step right in here, and take off your 
things, and have a good cup of tea.” 

But Aunt Cynthia’s feelings were too deeply 
wounded to be so easily healed, and she march- 
ed straight up stairs without waiting to speak to 
the rest of the family. 

*¢ Jerusalem!” exclaimed Mr. Root, as he 
heard her door shut with a bang. ‘‘ What's the 
world coming to? Who'd thought, now, that 
we should ever see Cynthy in such a tantrum’s 
this? You just ought to have heard the peeling 
she gave me coming over here. I declare it 
*most took my breath away. Hadn't you better 
just step up and see if you can’t pacify her, 
mother ?” 

‘* Now you just keep still, and not try to make 
a bad matter worse,” said his wife. ‘* Cynthy’s 
all worn out with her day’s ride. You know she 
thinks ’bout as much of the children as I do, and 
she’s worried herself half sick for fear something 
had happened. Just give her a chance to take 
a nap and get rested, and she'll feel better. I'll 
send up Emily with some tea byme-by.” 

An hour later there was a light tap at Aunt 
Cynthia’s door, and Emily, David’s pretty, rosy 
daughter, entered with a tray of fragrant tea 
and hot toast. She greeted her aunt—who was 
sitting grimly upright in the centre of the room 
—affectionately, spread a little table temptingly, 
and, drawing it up before her, sat down opposite, 
saying: 

“*T was away at supper-time, so I thought you 
and I would take tea up here together, and be 
as quiet and cozy as we please.” 

Then she chattered away upon the latest news 
of the neighborhood, and was so interested in 
every thing pertaining to the late journey and 
visit, that before Aunt Cynthia had finished her 
tea she became quite chatty and agreeable in 
spite of herself. She was just saying that “‘Cly- 
meny meant to do well, but didn’t seem to have 
no faculty for turning off work—got hold of the 
wrong end of it some way,” when a step was 








heard on the walk, and Emily, unable to restrain 
her curiosity, flew to the window, and peeped 
down from behind the green paper curtain. 

‘*Oh, do come, auntie; do come quick!” she 
exclaimed, under her breath; but Aunt Cynthia 
was on her dignity again, and couldn’t be per- 
suaded to move. ‘‘Oh, you just ought to have 
seen him,” said Emily, dancing back; ‘he was 
fixed up so fine in his broadcloth, anda new hat, 
that I almost wish he was going to send up for 
me!” 

“You can have the privilege of going down,” 
replied her aunt, stiffly; ‘‘for I shan’t; no, not 
if he sits there till doomsday.” 

“*Well, 1 wouldn’t if I was in your place, 
auntie,” said Emily. ‘‘ Hateful old thing, to 
think he could swoop down on us, and carry 
you off without a minute’s warning. I should 
like to give him 2 piece of my mind. Any how, 
I hope Deborah Green will break every piece of 
that new set of crockery he’s just bought before 
he can find any one else to take care of it.” 

**You don’t mean to say,” interrupted Aunt 
Cynthia, rousing herself, ‘‘that he’s got that 
Deb Green for a housekeeper! Mercy! I don't 
wonder his things are all going to rack and ruin ; 
such a lazy, shiftless, miserable piece I never 
did see. She ain’t fit to keep house for a Turk.” 

A ‘Turk was Aunt Cynthia’s synonym for 
every thing vile and heathenish. 

‘*T don’t believe you know half how bad she 
is, auntie,” said Emily. ‘* Myra Clark teaches 
school in that district, and I went up to visit her 
while she was boarding at Mr. Sage’s. She had 
the prettiest room, looking out on the river, and 
we went to walk in the dearest old-fashioned 
orchard, that sloped down to the water. I was 
quite in love with the place; but when we came 
to go in to supper—bah! I couldn't eat a mouth- 
ful. We had sour bread, heavy cake, and such 
butter and tea! George Sage says he keeps an 
old felt hat up in his room, and when he gets 
almost starved for something relishing, he takes 
a bite of that. ‘Then Deborah takes snuff—” 

‘** Emily!” called her mother,-from the foot of 
the stairs. Away she flew. In a moment she 
returned. 

“Father and mother say they wish you'd just 
go down and speak to Mr. Sage. He is in a 
dreadful fret, and won’t hear a word to going 
away without seeing you. It won’t take you but 
& minute, you know, auntie, to dismiss him with 
your blessing.” 

> ““Well, perhaps, on the whole, I had better 
go down, and save hard feelings,” said Aunt 
Cynthia, resignecly, smoothing her hair with 
her hands, and giving a sly glance at the look- 
ing-glass. 

‘*Now, auntie, why won’t you put on your 
new dress?” said Emily. ‘‘‘This one is tumbled 
and dusty, and Mr. Sage won’t half appreciate 
what he has lost unless he sees how nice you can 
look when you have on a becoming dress, I 
want him well punished for his impudence.” 


Aunt Cynthia demurred faintly, but Emily, as. 


usual, had her own way, and she was soon ar- 
rayed in her new black alpaca. ‘‘ Now,” con- 
tinued her indefatigable niece, ‘‘just take this 
chair, and let me put up your front hair in puffs. 
I won’t be but a minute. Dear me, how pretty 
you are going tolook! Your cheeks are so rosy, 
and your eyes so bright, that Mr. Sage won’t 
imagine you are more than sixteen. Honestly, 
I'm afraid he won’t think you are a person of 
experience enough to put at the head of his 
household ; or else he will suppose that nothing 
short of an elopement would be romantic enough 
for you, and will be suggesting a rope-ladder, and 
all that sort of thing. ‘Then I should come into 
your room in the morning, and find a note on 
your table, saying, Adieu! you had fled with 
your beloved.” 

‘Nonsense, child! What stuff are you talk- 
ing? I never heard you run on so,” interposed 
Aunt Cynthia. 

““Then you won't leave us without fair warn- 
ing, auntie ?” 

**Good land! if I had any thought of going, I 
should take my own time for it. 1 wouldn't stir 
a step ‘fore fall—ketch me! "Twouldn’t be no 
fool of a job to get ready for such an undertak- 
ing.” ; 

“*Dear me,” sighed Emily; ‘‘I’m afraid there 
wouldn't be a single piece of that crockery left 
by that time. There now, you are ready. Take 
this handkerchief in your hand. Now don’t be 
so hard on the poor man that he’ll be found stiff 
and cold in Bugby’s pond to-morrow morning.” 
And she opened the door for her aunt, who, 
with a last glance at the glass, which was in- 
tended to be resolute and vindictive, but fell so 
far short of the mark that it came near being a 
smirk, went down with head erect to meet her 
impatient suitor. 

Nine o'clock came, and Emily heard her aunt 
come up to her room. Venturing to look in 
upon her, she found that implacable lady hur- 
riedly transferring some of the effects of her bu- 
reau drawers to her trunk. 

““Why, auntie!” she exclaimed, in surprise. 
*©Yon don’t think of leaving us to-night ?” 

“No,” replied Aunt Cynthia, in a matter-of- 
fact tone; ‘“‘but Mr. Sage came down with his 
big wagon to take up a barrel of flour, and he 
can just as well carry my trunk along at the 
same time, and save coming down a purpose 
after it. Good gracious! what that poor man 
has had to suffer is beyond all telling. Such 
goings on I never heard of. It’s enough to 
make one’s blood run cold. There’s a whole 
barrel of pork gone to waste for want of a little 
looking after; and the lard was all spiled when 
it was tried out. Deborah let it scorch. Then 
he keeps eight cows, but the butter’s so poor 
that it don’t bring nothing at all, though there 
ain't any body round here that has better pas- 
turing. To-morrow, thank fortune, he’s just 
going to clear that Deborah and her traps out 
of the house, for I wouldn’t set foot into it so 








long as she or any of her duds were there, and 
the next day J’m going to'take things in hand; 
and then see.” And Aunt Cynthia shut her 
trunk with an emphasis that spoke volumes, 

Thursday morning the minister’s chaise and 
Mr. Sage’s buggy were both seen hitched at 
Mr. Root’s front-gate. This suggestive fact 
spread like wild-fire, and caused great excite- 
ment in the neighborhood. 

“* Well, what next?” exclaimed Mrs. Jones 
to Miss Fogg, who was making her an especial 
call for the occasion. ‘‘ Who'd ever thought 
of such a thing?” 

**Well, between you and I,” replied Miss 
Fogg, who would as soon have been convicted of 
one of the cardinal sins as of being off the scent, 
“‘T’ve been mistrusting it all along; but 1 was 
the last one to go about saying that I thought 
Cynthy Root was setting her trap for Roswell 
Sage, although I did as good as say, when she 
went off on that visit, that it was only to pull 
the wool over some folks’ eyes. Well, I hope 
she'll be satisfied now she’s made out to git him; 
but if he don’t. find he’s got more than he bar- 
gained for, I'll lose my guess, that’s all.” 

‘Dear me,” said Aunt Cynthia, as Emily tied 
her bonnet-strings previous to the ceremony. 
**T can’t help feeling kinder cut up ’bout that 
barrel-of pork. It would come so handy. If I 
could only have gone there a little sooner, I 
might have saved it.” 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


Pium-Poppine.—Crumb 1m rather small pieces, but 
not too fine, a ten-cent baker’s loaf, omitting most of 
the crust; over it pour a scant pint of milk, letting it 
soak over night: in the morning, if too dry, add a small 
quantity of milk {all the milk used should be new); to 
this put 3s a pound of beef suet, shredded fine, and well 
picked over, 80 as to have it entirely free of skin, etc., 
1 tea-spoonful of cinnamon, 1 grated nutmeg, 1 tea- 
spoonful of cloves, a very little allspice, 1 pound of 
seeded and chopped raisins, 1 pound of well-washed 
and dried currants, a little more than a quarter of a 
pound of citron in small slices, a few almonds chopped 
fine, and 3¢ a wine-glass of brandy; into this, when 
well mixed, stir 12 or 15 eggs from the shell, and about 
3¢ @ pound of brown sugar. Either put inte two 
moulds or two pudding-bags, allowing room to swell, 
and boil five or six hours. The water should not 
cease boiling after the pudding goes in until it comes 
out. This pudding can be heated up for another din- 
ner, if any is left. 

Anotner Reorer.—Three cups of sifted flour, 1 cup 
of molasses, 1 cup of milk, same of seeded raisins, same 
of shredded suet, 3¢ a tea-spoonful of salt, 1 tea-spoon- 
ful of soda, and spice to taste. This makes a very 
plain pudding, and may either be boiled, or baked in 
the oven. 

Anoturr Reorrr, anp veny nicr.—Half a pound of 
seeded and cut raisins, the same quantity of currants 
well washed and dried, 3 a pound (scant weight) of 
beef suet shredded and cut fine, 2 ounces each of white 
sugar and flour, 3¢ a pound of bread crumbs, 1 dozen 
almonds (half sweet and half bitter) chopped fine, lit- 
tle more than half a grated nutmeg, 3 a gill of brandy, 
and the same quantity of citron as you have of sugar 
and flour. Mix these well together overnight. The 
next morning add six eggs, stirring all together well, 
and nearly 1 gill of rich milk, sweetening it first. After 
it is well mixea put it into the cloth or mould, and boil 
nearly three hours. Enough for seven persons. 

A nror Savor for plum-pudding 1s made by mixing 
the yolks of 6 eggs with 4 spoonfuls of butter and sugar 
mixed together. Have on the fire a pint of cream; as 
soon as it boils stir in the yolks, etc., taking it from 
the fire to do it; then return, and, stirring all the time, 
let it become of the consistency of other sauce; and 
when you take it off the last time add a small wine- 
glass of brandy. 

AwyornEr Savor.—Make almost ¥ a pint of plain 
melted butter, add 8 tea-spoonfuls of white sugar, the 
juice of half a lemon, a little brandy, and if not rich 
enough, more butter can be added. Either send it to 
table in a sauce-boat, or pour it hot over the pudding. 

Mrvor-Mrat.—One pound of finely chopped roast 
beef, 3g a pound of chopped suet, % of a peck of chopped 
apples, 1 pound of raisins, ¥ of apound of currants, same 
quantity of citron, 1 nutmeg, 2 table-spoonfuls of cin- 
namon, juice of 2 lemons, 1 pound of sugar, and cider 
and brandy to moisten it. 

Anorser Reorrr.—Boil a fresh deef tongue until it 
is tender; skin it, and when cold chop it fine; add 1 
pound of suet, 34 a peck of apples, 2 pounds of cur- 
rants, 3 a pound of citron, 1 pound of raisins, 4 of an 
ounce each of cloves, allspice, and ci , the least 
particle of ginger, 1 pint of cider, same of Madeira 
wine, and 3¢ a pint of brandy. If not wet enough, add 
more brandy; sugar to taste. Beef tongue makes a 
much more delicate meat than any other kind; and 
mixed almost entirely with good brandy the meat keeps 
better and tastes better. It should be packed in stone 
jars, and carefully tied with several thicknesses of cloth, 
to keep it sweet. 








ANSWERS TO C0 ORRESP ONDENTS. 


Vaniox.—We can not give yon the names of the 
clergymen engaged in a movement against secret so- 
cieties, nor do we know of any newspapers which are 
the organs of this cause. 

Pur_ia.—Gentlemen usually sit nearest the door ina 
church pew, and follow the ladies up the aisle. Never 
introduce your friends to each other in a casual mect- 
ing unless you are quite sure that the acquaintance is 
not undesirable to either party. 

R. O. C.—We think that ‘The Opium Habit,” pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers, sums up Fitz Hugh Lud- 
low’s advice to opium-eaters. 

Anreart.—There may be societies of Shakers in the 
Western States, but we are ignorant of their where- 
abouts. 

J. L. R.—Etiquette requires ladies to recognize gen- 
tlemen first. 

M. A.—We can give yon no special information about 
theatrical rehearsals, which, we believe, usually take 
place in the morning. 

Ienonamvus.—You must suit the readings to the style 
and voice of the reader. As we have no personal knowl- 
edge of these, we can not advise particular selections. 
By choosing not too ambitious extracts from popular 
authors you will not be likely to go amiss. Morris’s 
‘* Earthly Paradise” presents a wide field. 

Proxwiox.—We know nothing about either book or 
chromo, 








An Otp Sunscrtnerr.—We confess ourselves quite in- 
competent to advise in so delicate a matter as the first 
kiss of the betrothed; but think, if you are in doubt 
about the proper etiquette, the lady will forgive you 
for omitting that interesting ceremony. We think a 
gentleman may venture to call on an engaged young 
lady as often as he feels himself welcome. 

JatsE.—We certainly can not send you Numbers in 
advance of our other subscribers, if that is what you 


mean, 

Prerrriexity.—We think that yon conld obtain a 
nursery governess, capable of teaching your children 
what they would learn in a primary public echool, for 
from $200 to $300 per year, with her board. 

Epna.—Good classical teachers are always more ot 
less ind 1; and we p that, being thorough- 
ly qualitied to teach, you could obtain employment, 
though we can not tell yon how or where to make ap- 
plication for it. Your own energy and perseverance 
must point out the way. 

L. T.—Puce is an old-fashioned blnish purple. Scara- 
bee is green with a maroon tint changing on the sur- 
face. Wool satine is a very nice material for traveling 
dresses, and is said to wear well. The Polonaise-Ca- 
saque Suit, illustrated in Bazar No. 44, Vol. III., is the 
best model. Use black velvet and bullion fringe. 

E.vora.—We receive subscriptions for six months 
on the same terms as by the year. 

Mrs. J. E. B.—The skirt of the polonaise will answer 
as an over-skirt. 

Gurrar.—Sacques of medium length, like that shown 
in the Double-breasted Sacque Suit, are stylish. Half- 
fitting garments are most worn by young ladies. 

C. N.—We can not furnish monograms at the request 
of subscribers. 

Constant Reaprr.—Your sample of fringe is rather 
too wide for a paletot and over-skirt. Bias velvet is 
used for binding and for tiny piping folds placed un- 
der the edge of the garment. Gros grain, velvet, or 
fur bands would answer without fringe. A small cord 
or piping is put at the head of bias folds. 

H.—Read answer to “ R. M. 8S.” in Bazar No. 45, Vol. 
TIL. Pale lavender, white, or black ties, and lavender 
or wood-colored gloves are worn by gentlemen to wed- 
dings. We can not promise to give special patterns 
to suit individuals, 

A. B. C., OAKLAND.—Trim your blue silk dress with 
three pleated organdy ruffles, each headed with a blue 
silk ruche. Put them on straight across the front 
width and first gore, then let them sweep down from 
the belt and around the train. Any of the dark invis- 
ible colors now in vogue will look well made by the 
High-Waist Trained Suit pattern. 

May.—A plaid cloak, a warm shawl, or a fur paletot, 
would be more suitable traveling wraps for a bride. 
The drab velours with brown velvet and fringe is a 
very appropriate traveling dress in which to be married; 
but you must not wear white flowers and white slip- 
pers with such a dress. A brown hat and gloves and 
black kid boots are in better taste. 

Inquisitive.—Bias white velvet banda, edged with 
white passementerie, should trim your white poplin 
wedding dress. White kid boots, plain, like those 
noted in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 49, Vol. 
Ill. The neck of the dress should be in V shape, with 
standing lace frill, and similar frills should fall over 
the hand. A double-breasted sacque of beaver, velvet, 
or fur, shaped like that in the Walking Suit illustrated 
on first page of Bazar No. 49, Vol. III., will answer for 
an outside garment for church with any dress. Long 
over-skirts are most worn. Violet, Prussian gray, or 
ashee-of-roses silk will answer for a bride's church and 
reception dress. Make your traveling dress of clcth or 
cashmere by Polonaise Suit pattern in Bazar No. 44, 
Vol. III. Read New York Fashions of Bazar Nos. 48 
and 44 for answers to other questiona. Black shoes 
are stylish with any dress. Do not dye appliqué lace, 
but send it to a French scourer to be cleaned. 

Viretnta.—The low-necked waists of your httle boy’s 
piqué and blue dress should be made in the plainest 
way, with a seam under the arm and buttoned behind. 
The braiding and embroidery are prettiest trimmings. 
Make the black velveteen simply a long sacque belted, 
scallop and bind the edges, and put large pearl buttons 
down the front. White braiding is used on velveteen 
for small boys. Gore little girls’ dresses. You will 
find patterns in our back Numbers. 

Pooanontas.—Of the two side gores left after short- 
ening your dress you should make a basque belt like 
those lately illustrated in the Bazar. Trim with a sin- 
gle row of wide velvet ribbon. The sacque does not 
seem to be much out of style, except for the satin trim- 
ming. If yon choose to cut it smaller, and substitute 
gros grain for the eatin, it will answer. 

A. T. C. A.—Make your black silk over-skirt by the 
pattern given with the Double-Breasted Sacque Wali- 
ing Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 49, Vol. II. Trim 
with a velvet fold piped on each side with a tiny fold 
of white gros grain. Sacques and basques are both 
worn. The idea of the gipsy is in good taste. Smail 
black gros grain sash and black or wood-colored gloves. 
Your suggestions about the gray and brown suit are 
also good. Cut the beaver sacque by cut paper pattern 
of suit illustrated in azar No. 49, Vol. III. Brown 
and gray are worn together still, with hat, sash, and 
gloves to correspond. We advise black bands and 
Tom Thumb fringe for the plaid dress. Wear a black 
silk under-skirt, and loop your red dress over it. 

Zoonomy.—Either the marquise puff or the plain 
fold will be pretty on your polonaise. Read directions 
explaining the pattern in the Bazar in which the pat- 
tern is illustrated. 

Coxpuroy.—To wash your white corduroy jacket you 
will require soap-suds, but must not touch soap to the 
cloth. To rinse it dip it in clear water frequently, but 
do not wring it. Hang it up and let the water drip 
fromit. It may require two days to dry. Do not 
iron it. 

S. J. O. axp Mra. Brown.—Epingeline of good qual- 
ity wears well. —Ponson’s blue-black velvet three- 
fourths of a yard wide is best for a cloak. See New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 46, Vol. III. 

E. B.—The crimson silk will be pretty for a brunetta 
A traveling dress of brown wool satine made by tha 
Polonaise Suit pattern will be handsome for a bride. 

C. Penry.—See Figure 4 on Ist page of Bazar No. 47, 
Vol. III. 

E. A. R.—The cut paper pattern of Vest-Casaque Suit 
will be pretty for your cloth drees. Trim with bind- 
ings of corded silk. Use the Polonaise Suit patter 
for the Turkish brilliantine. Your sample is reversibi 
foulard, and can be obtained here.—Bazar No. 45, Vol 
IIL, had no Sapplement.—The waist and over-skirt 
are now made alike, the under-skirt different. A black 
silk under-skirt is more valuable this season than an 
over-skirt of black, as it may be worn beneath almort 
any upper skirt and corsage. 

Lynnz.—There is nothing handsomer for black pan- 
taloons than fine doeskin. 

M. H. 8.—Trim your black alpaca with bias folds 
piped with a tiny fold at the top. 
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Caps for Elderly Ladies, Figs. 1-4. 

Fig. 1.—Buacx Ficrsep Lade Dress Car.’ Cut the crown of 
this cap of stiff lace from-Fig. 52; of No. XI., Supplement, wire it, 
ee ee figured illusion, the ends 
of which are:k onthe; left’ side, as shown by the’ illustration. 

a curtain of the-material to the back edge of the crown, and 
trim the front with pleated ribbon and a red rose with leaves and buds. 
- Big. 2.—Bracx Lace Dress Car. Cut the crown of this cap 
from. Fig. 50,.No. X., Supplement, but let the ends be an.inch and 
a half shorter than the pattern, and wire the edges. On the front of 
the crown arrange lace two inches and a half wide in windings, as 
shown by the illustration. To the back’ edge: of the crown fasten a 
three-cornered piece of tulle, edged all around with lace, and arrange 





Fig. 1.—Brack Figurep Lace Dress Cap ror 
Evnerty Lapy. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XI., Fig. 52. 


it in a few pleats where it comes on the crown. Let the ends hang 
down at the sides, as shown by the illustration. ‘Loops and ends of 
black velvet and a cluster of leaves and berries complete the trimming. 
Fig. 3.—Swiss Mustin anp Lace Breaxrast. Cap.- For this 
cap cut of Swiss muslin double one piece from Fig. 50, No. X., Sup- 
plement, To the back edge of the crown sew a three-cornered piece 
of Swiss muslin, edged with embroidered insertion and lace, of the 
shape shown by the illustration, whicli is gathered where it comes on 
the crown. Sew the scarf on the crown; this is edged with lace; the 
front is trimmed with wide lace sewed on in windings, as shown by 
the illustration, On the middle of the front of the crown set a Swiss 
muslin bow edged with insertion and lace, the ends of which fall back 
over the crown. 
Fig: 4. — Braox 
Fiaurep Lace AND 
Vecvet Car. Cut 
the crown of stiff 
lace.from Fig. 50, 
No. X., Supplement. 
but let the ends be 
an inch and a half 
shorter than the pat- 
tern, and finish it 
with bonnet wire. 
Trim the front edge 
with gathered lace 
two inches wide, 

























Brack CASHMERE BAscuiiK Hoop. 
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ner at the back, slit the pleated part, and let one end come on the 
other. Narrow gathered lace covers the seam. Face the front edge 
of the fichu with a strip of lace four-fifths of an inch wide. Trim 
the remaining outer edges of the fichu, exclusive of the neck, with 
wide gathered lace, and cover the seam made by doing this with 
narrow lace, which must also be gathered and turned toward the 
neck. In sewing on this lace fasten in small loops of narrow gros 
grain ribbon (see illustration). Trim the front edge of the hood in 
the same manner with narrow and wide lace; arrange it in pleats, 
bringing X on @, gather the under edge from the middle to + on 
each side, join it. with the fichu according to the corresponding 
figures, and cover the seam with two pieces of narrow gathered lace 
turned upward. Cut.a slit in the back of the skirt, foiwing the 
double line given on Fig. 48, turn down the edges of the slit on the 

















Fig. 2.—Brack Lace Dress Car ror ELperLy Lapy. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. X., Fig. 50. 
. 
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Fig. 3.—Swiss Mustin anp Lace Breakrast Cap For 
‘ Evperty Lapy. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. X.. Fig. 50. 


under side along the dotted line, sew on the narrow and wide lace, 
which must be gathered on the skirt along the straight line; trim 
the under and side edges in the same manner, and at the middle 
of the back continue the wide lace up to the belt on the right half 
of this part. Gather the upper edge of the piece until eleven 
inches wide there. Having trimmed the fronts of the skirt with 
narrow and wide lace, gather the upper edge of each part until 
five inches wide, and set them and the back of the skirt into a 
gros grain binding three-fifths of an inch wide; in doing this the 
lace of the side edges of the fronts of the skirt must overlap that 
of the back. Set narrow gathered lace on the binding, the outer 
edge being turned toward the neck. Finally, sew the under 
edges of Figs. 44 and 
45 on the under side 
of the gros grain bind- 
ing, in doing which 
29 of the back must 
join 29 of the skirt. 
‘The front edges of the 
fronts must come on 
the front edges of the 
binding. A bow of 
the wide ribbon fin- 
ishes the back, and one 
of the narrow ribbon 
the front of the fichu. 






























Fig. 4.—Btack Lace anp VELVET Cap FoR ILDERLY Lavy. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. X., Fig. 50. 


and cover the seam and the crown with Joops of black velvet 
ribbon half an inch wide. On the back of the crown sew an oval 
lace curtain edged with gathered black lace, as shown by the illus- 
tration; cover the seam made by sewing on the lace with velvet 
ribbon, Lay a few pleats in the curtain to fit it to the crown, 
and finish with a rosette and ends of velvet ribbon. ‘Ihe strings 
are of black illusion edged with lace and finished with velvet 
ribbon. 


Black Figured Lace Fichu with Hood. 

Tus fichu is well adapted :to opera toilettes. ‘The hood is 
adjusted on the head as shown by the illustration, and thus forms 
a very becoming coiffure. - The original is made of black figured 
lace, trimmed with lace two inches and a half and three-quarters 
of an inch wide. 
Loops and bows 
of black. gros 
grain ribbon an 
inch and a quar- 
ter and two inch- 
es and a half wide 
complete the 
trimming. Cut 
of black figured 
lace from Figs. 
44 and 47, Sup- 
plement, each 
two pieces, and 
from. Figs. 45, 
46, and 48 each 
one piece. First 
join the back and 
front according 
to the corre- 
sponding figures, 
and sew a piece 
arranged in pleats 
an inch and a 
quarter wide on 
the fichu, letting 
it reach from 
the neck to the 
straight line des- 
ignated ; the 
pleats must run 
lengthwise, and 
overlap each oth- 
er with one-third 
of their width. Fieurep Lace Ficuv witx Hoop. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIII, Fig. 43, To form the cor- For pattern see Supplement, No, TX., Figs, 44-48. 
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a fold. - Let this ruffle project beyond the edge 
of the cuff, and cover the seam made by sewing 
it on with a ruffle four inches wide made of a 
double piece of the material, and gather it along 
the middle, thus forming two ruffles, as 
shown by the illustration. Buttons and 
loops of fine elastic cord serve to close 
the cuffs. 


Crépe de Chine and Valenciennes Cravat. 
Tuts cravat is made of a strip of black crépe de 
Chine thirty-two inches long and five inches wide, 
which is sloped from the ends to the mid- 
dle, where it is two inches and a half wide. 
Trim the ends of the cravat with Valen- 
ciennes insertion an inch and four-fifths 
wide; set on this a bias piece of the ma- 
terial of the same width, overseaming them . 
together, and edge the crape piece with Dress for Girl from 5 to 7 
Valenciennes edging two inches and a half Years old. 
wide. “4 E 3 Tur skirt is made of light blue fou- 
\ \ lard, and is trimmed with ruffles of the 


























Brack Craps Cap For 
Experty Lapy.—Smr. 
For pattern and description 


see Supplement, No. X., 
gs. 49 and 50. 


Brack Crape CaP FoR 
ExLperi_y Lapy.—Back. 
For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No. X., 
Figs. 49 and 50. 





Brack Crape Corrar. 





material. The front and side 
breadths are gored, the back 
breadth is straight. The skirt 
is two yards and a quarter 
wide at the bottom. The 
over-skirt is cut like the skirt 

CoLuaRr. Brack Sirk Gauze Curr. but shorter, and is made of 
For pattern see description. For pattern see description. figured Swiss muslin, and 


Black Crape Collar 

and Cuffs. 

Born collar and cuffs are 
made of black crape, and 
trimmed with a ruffle of the (Core por BLack CRAPE 
material and black lace. 
The collar consists of a 









Brack Crare Fancuon. 
Front. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XI., Figs. 51 and 52. 


Brack Crarpe Fancuon.—Back 


For pattern and description see Supple 
ment, No. XI, Figs. 51 and 52. 






































trimmed with a side-pleated ruffle of 
plain Swiss muslin; it is draped as 
shown by the illustration, and trimmed 
with blue bows. The waist has a low 
square neck, and is made of white dot- 
ted muslin over blue silk, and trimmed 
with plain Swiss muslin ruffles and blne 
bows, as shown by the illustration. Cut 
the waist from Figs. 22 and 25 of the 
Supplement. Belt and sash of blue 
ribbon. Blue ribbon for the hair, 


straight strip of the material, the upper 
edge of which is cut in points and edged 
with lace, the seam being covered with a 
strip of the material. Cut the cuffs from 
the pattern given in No. XXIL., Fig. 89, 
Supplement to Harper's Bazar, Vol. III., 
No. 47, and trim them with a strip of the 
material cut in points and edged with lace, 
and a ruffle, covering the seam with a strip 
of the material. Buttons and elastic loops 
serve to close the cuffs. 
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Brown Sitk Postittion Basqua 
WITH FRINGE. 
For pattern see description, 


Brack Gros Grain Postittion Basque 
FoR WaLkinc Dress.—[See First Page. ] 


For pattern see description. 


Black Silk Gauze Cuff. 

TuHese cuffs are made of black silk gauze, 
trimmed with ruffles of the material. Cut 
of stiff lace one piece from No. XXII, 
Fig. 89, Supplement to Harper’s Bazar, 
Vol. IIL., No. 47, and cover it on both sides 
with black silk and on the outside with 
gauze. Run the outer edges of the mate- 
rial together. ‘Trim the under edge of the 
cuffs with a ruffle an inch and a half wide, 
which is made of a double piece of the ma- 
terial, and the under edge of which lies in 


Brown Silk Postillion Basque 
trimmed with Fringe. 
Tuis postillion basque is made of 
brown silk (the material of the dress), 
and is trimmed, as shown by the illus- 
tration, with brown velvet ribbon an 
inch wide and brown silk fringe two 
inches and a half wide. ‘To make the 
basque a piece of silk twenty-three 
inches and a half wide and twenty-two 
inches long is required. ‘Trim it alk 
around, except the upper edge, with 
velvet and fringe, and lay the top in twa 
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BorRDER IN VENETIAN EMBROIDERY FOR Covers, UNDER-SLEEVES, ETC, 
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-pleats, each three inches wide, so that the 
ee a — Seen cee 
the it ying two 
pleats each three inches and three-fifths wide, 
which must be turned downward; the upper 
pleat must be about an inch and a half from 
the top, the under edge (fold of the under pleat) 
panetny an inch and a half from the under edge 
of the basque. The upper fold must come over 
the under fold, as shown by the illustration, 
Finally, set it on the belt, and finish the latter 
with a half rosette with ends of brown velvet. 
(See illustration.) 


Border in Venetian Embroidery for Covers, 
Under-Sleev 


8, otc. 
See !lustration on page 809, 

Toms worked on fine linen, to which the de- 
seein faa ia ce aw a 
contours en Wi em. 
in itch with linen ere the 


more raised they m 
of the — figures with button- 
hole stitch, and fill! them in with lace stitch as shown 
oy the fijustration. Join the design figures by means 
ba stitch bars, and cut away the material 
alorig the res of esign and under the bars. 
Work the batton-hole stitch scallops on the outer edge 
of the border as shown by the illustration. 








BETWEEN THE EBB AND FLOW. 
Tue evening breeze is singing low 
A lullaby to-day ; 
I have a question I would ask 
Before it dies away. 
The pebbles on the beach are dry, 
The tide has sunken low: 
A little form is standing there 
Between the ebb and flow. 


A tangled mass of soft brown hair, 
‘Two eyes cast meekly down, 

A little face the sun has kissed, 
Two cheeks a little brown; 

Two little lips that pout and say, 
**I do not think I know.” 

Two little lips that tell a fib 
Between the ebb and flow. 


A little heart that longing waits 
To know what next ‘twill hear, 

A little face that shyly looks 
To see if still I’m near. 

Ah! little heart that whispered ‘‘ Yes,” 
Though pouting lips said ‘* No,” 

You thought that you’d be asked again 
Between the ebb and flow. 


A little face half frightened when 
I tum to go away, 

Two little hands that shyly reach 
As if to bid me stay; 

A little voice that softly says, 
**T did not mean that No;” 
A little pride that well was lost 

Between the ebb and flow. 





WHAT GRAPE.VINES SHALL 
WE PLANT? 


ree years ago the only native grape thought 
to be worth growing at the North was the 
Isabella; but the skill of our horticulturists dur- 
ing that period of time has produced such a great 
number of varieties that a person desirous of plant- 
ing half a dozen of vines for his own use be- 
comes perfectly bewildered upon taking up the 
catalogues of the nursery-men to make a selec- 
tion, for in many of them may be found over a 
hundred varieties described, many of which, no 
doubt, are perfectly worthless; some are only 
suitable for wine-making, and others are lacking 
in some point or other that makes them desirable 
for dessert use upon the tables of those who claim 
to have some slight epicurean tastes as regards 
fruits, 

We confess to be of this latter class, and if we 
can not obtain fruit of the best quality we prefer 
to go without any. By quality we mean flavor, 
and stich a texture of flesh as gives a pleasant 
sensation to the palate. We laugh in our sleeve 
at those ingenus, the more polite name for verdant 
poms who pay fifty to seventy-five cents apiece 

‘or the Duchesse D’Angouléme pears on account 

of their great size, although they may be as taste- 
less as a sugar-pear, and yet would begrudge two 
or three cents apiece for the finest of all pears—the 
Seckle. So with grapes: every one is planting 
the Concord, or some other “‘ grape for the mill- 
ion,” thereby meaning a variety that will bear 
fruit of some kind without any cultivation or 
care; which it may do for a while; but uitimate- 
ly it suffers from the neglect, and produces poor 
crops of very poor fruit, scarcely fit to eat. The 
truth is, that as much care and cultivation is nec- 
essary to obtain good fruit of any kind as is nec- 
essary to produce good crops of grain or vege- 
tables; and if we do not begrudge it in the latter 
case, why should we in the former? And if we 
do bestow it, we might as well do it upon varie- 
ties of the very best quality as to bestow it upon 
second or third rate ones. 

Of all the fruits cultivated by man none is so 
easy of cultivation, so robust in habit, and so cer- 
tain in yielding a crop, as the grape-vine. We 
say this advisedly, bearing in mind mildew, drop- 
ping of the leaves or berries, thrips, caterpillars, 
and other insects, and similar drawbacks. If all 
the essays and works upon the cultivation and 
pruning of the vine were collected together they 
would form quite a respectable-sized library; and 
yet, with all the multitudinous systems of culti- 
vation and pruning, the cutting and slashing, the 
twisting and torturing, the dosing with nostrums, 
and other destructive absurdities, the vine still 
exists and flourishes upon the earth. If the 
apple or pear, or any other fruit, had been 
treated in the same way, it would long since 
have become extinct. 





- The great art in growing the grape successful- 
ly is not in any particular system of pruning, but 
in the proper care-taking of the roots. Thevine 
loves a warm, dry, well-drained soil; nothing is 
more injurious to it than stagnant water at the 
roots; it is perfectly useless to expect it to thrive 
unless this is got rid of. We have never seen a 
vine injured by drought, but we have seen thou- 
sands ed by water lodging about the roots. 
In our own garden, during the severe drought of 
the past summer, an oak-tree fifty feet high had 
its leaves so scorched as to give it the appearance 
of fire having gone over it, while on a terrace 
twelve feet high, not pic ss feet from it, 
six young grape-vines grew luxuriantly without 
any artificial watering or management, and two 
of them ripened their first crop of fruit, the oth- 
er four not yet having come to a bearing state. 
If the border in which the vines are planted is 
liable to saturation, or lodging of water, drains 
must. be put in to get rid of it. 

Only well-rotted stable manure (horse or cow) 
should be used, and that only in moderation, in 
preparing the border; a smali proportion of 
coarse ground bone may be added, but it is not 
absolutely necessary. All carcasses, poudrette, 
horn shavings, curriers’ waste, and manures of 
similar character are out of the question. The 
vine is a strong feeder when it has the opportu- 
nity, and if allowed to indulge will soon kill it- 
self by a surfeit. ‘The surface of the bed should 
slope in such a way as to throw off the water 
quickly, and should be dressed every fall with 
three or four inches thick of long stable manure, 
the gradual washings of which will percolate into 
the border, and supply all the nutriment the vine 
needs. This mulching should be left on until 
the succeeding autumn, and then may be removed 
and replaced by another. There is scarcely any 
soil’ in which the vine will not grow, provided 
this draining and mulching is attended to. 

As to exposure, a warm, sunny one is neces- 
sary; but shelter from cold winds accompanied 
by rain is still more necessary ; a southern expo- 
sure, if not sheltered, is not so good as an east- 
ern or even western one would be if well shel- 
tered; but, at the same time, care must be had 
that the vines have plenty of air, and are not 
smothered by surrounding trees and shrubs. As 
a general rule the side or sides of a house, stable, 
or similar building are the best adapted for the 
purpose, as affording the best shelter; training 
them on wires, as recommended in a previous 
Number for training Wistarias and similar flow- 
ering vines. 

The following six varieties comprise the very 
best or choicest of the latest table varieties. New 
and improved varieties are constantly being pro- 
duced, and introduced to public notice, but it 
takes several years to test them, and ascertain 
whether they will be superior to those we now 
have: 

Senasqua.—A variety raised at Croton Point, 
on the Hudson River, being a hybrid between 
our native grape, the Concord, and the Black 
Prince, a foreign variety, resembling the Black 
Hamburg. It has a very firm leaf, which, when 
the wood ripens, changes to a crimson color, re- 
sembling in this respect the Black Prince. The 
bunch is very compact, of medium size; the ber- 
ries large and of a deep black color; the flesh 
is of a meaty consistence, not pulpy; the flavor, 
resembling that of the Black Prince, is very de- 
licious. It is the finest flavored of all our hardy 


grapes. 

Walter.—A hybrid, raised at Poughkeepsie, 
between the Delaware and the Diana; in it the 
characteristics of both its parents are discernible. 
It is a strong grower, with dark brown, short- 
jointed wood; the leaves are large and tough, 
and not woolly on the under side; the bunch, 
as well as the berry, is of medium size, similar 
to the Catawba in color; the flesh is sweet, rich, 
and tender. It ripens early. We consider this 
the best of our purely native grapes. 

Eumelan.—A variety originating at Fishkill or 
Newburgh, on the Hudson. It is a strong grow- 
er, with very short-jointed wood ; leaves large, 
thick, and dark-colored, and firm in texture; 
bunches large, of fine form, and compact; ber- 
ries large, black, with a fine bloom, with a ten- 
der, melting flesh, of a very sugary, rich flavor. 
It ripens very early, and is a first-class fruit. 

Delaware.—The origin of this variety has not 
been definitely ascertained. It is a very hardy, 
slow-growing variety, with short-jointed wood, 
growing much faster when grafted on the Con- 
cord, or some other rapid, strong-growing sort. 
The bunches are medium-sized, compact, and 
frequently shouldered ; berries rather small, with 
a thin skin, of a purplish-maroon color; flavor 
rich and sugary; pulp tender, with an abundant 
juice. It ripens rather early. It has a great 
tendency to overbear, and so to weaken the vine 
and superinduce disease. ‘This can readily be 
guarded against by thinning out the clusters 
when in bloom. It is one of our very best 
grapes. 

ona.—A seedling from the Catawba, raised 
near Peekskill, on the Hudson. It is a strong 
grower, with short-jointed wood, the foliage some- 
what resembling the Catawba. Bunches large, 
long, shouldered, and not very compact ; berries 
medium-sized, pale red, with deep red veins ; skin 
thin; flesh tender, of uniform consistence to the 
centre; flavor sweet and rich. This is a most 
excellent garden grape, but wants an especially 
warm, dry border, and sheltered situation. 

Croton.—Originated at Croton Point, it being 
a hybrid between the Delaware and Chasselas de 
Fontainebleau. It is a vigorous grower, with 
short-jointed wood, holding its foliage well, the 
latter being firm and hardy. The bunches are 
about eight inches long, heavy-shouldered ;_ ber- 
ries of medium size, amber-colored, and translu- 
cent; flesh free from pulp, very sweet, and well 
flavored. This is the best white native grape we 
have, and closely approaches the Chasselas in 
quality. ; 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE order of the Iron Cross was instituted 
Frederick William IIL, in 1813, at Bres- 
lau. ¢ King, being determined to distinguish 
merit in the struggle for freedom and independ- 
ence then about to commence in some special 
way, decided to bestow this honor at the close 
of the war. Ever since-that time the order has 
been regarded with peculiar honor. The order 
comprises three d d Crosses, Knights 
of the First Class, and Knights of the Second 
Class. The cross itself, of cast iron, is bordered 
with silver; its obverse is plain, but the reverse 
bears the upper part of a cross, the initials F. 
W., and a crown above them. Below the letters 
are some oak leaves and a date. In the first in- 
stance the date was 1813, but the date of bestow- 
ment is now the one introduced. The wearers 
of the grand cross receive a cross twice the size 
of that worn by the knights of the first and 
second classes. It is dependent from a black 
ribbon with a white border, and hung round the 
neck, It was to be given only for victory in a 
decisive battle, for capturing a place of import- 
ance, or for defending a fortress with military 
glory. Prussian nationality is essential to re- 
ceiving this order, though no special rank is re- 
quired. An interesting incident recently oc- 
curred at Munich in connection with this order 
—interesting yet sad. A young Bavarian of- 
ficer having exhibited unparalleled bravery, had 
awarded to him the Iron Cross. He was so se- 
verely wounded that the doctor said his only 
chance of recovery was to be kept for a time 
perfectly motionless. But when he was told of 
the well-merited distinction he had earned, and 
the cross was shown to him, in the joy and ex- 
citement of the moment the doctor’s injunction 
was forgotten. He stretched out his arm to 
take the prize, thus causing the blood again to 
flow from the wound, and death occurred almost 
instantaneously. ; 





The Superior Court of Cincinnati has decided 
that a wife has a vested right in her husband’s 
society and companionship, and can maintain an 
action for damages for the loss thereof. While 
one would suppose that the society of a man who 
voluntarily absented himself from his wife could 
not be worth much to her, according to this 
court, those who entice away and harbor any 
such recreant husband are liable to the wife for 
all damages. 





An English comic paper thus concisely and 
poetically states the position of the European 
powers: 

Russia covets, 
Turkey fears; 
Austria ponders, 
Italia cheers. 


—— Holland, 

ait in dread; 

Denmark’s a . 
Spain is dead. 

France lies bleeding, 


ssia soars; 
Britannia shuts her eyes 
d—snores ! 





Seven persons in one family in Philadelphia 
were recently taken violently ill. The symp- 
toms indicated a metallic poison. They had all 
dined together on the day of the attack, and b 
investigation the physicians discovered the dif- 
ficulty. Stewed apple had been served at table, 
and this had been prepared in a brass kettle, and 
allowed to remain some time in it. The apples 
absorbed the deadly metallic poison, and, though 
all lives were saved, they were very ill. House- 
— should receive and remember the warn- 
ng. 





Two hundred and twenty-two years ago Lady 
Fenwick died and was buried on Saybrook Point, 
near the junction of the Connecticut River with 
theSound. She was the first white woman buried 
in Connecticut; and her remains have been un- 
disturbed until the recent laying out of a rail- 
road necessitated their removal to a neighbor- 
ing cemetery. A rude monument of brown 
stone marked the reputed — of her sepul- 
ture, though many doubted if the remains real- 
ly rested beneath. But six feet below the sur- 
ace the skeleton was found. The teeth were 
still sound, the skull unusually large, while the 
rest of the frame indicated a lady of slender 
mould, and the hair, still partly in curls, and 
retaining its bright golden hue, gave support to 
the traditions of her rare beauty. The relics 
were placed in a handsome coffin, and reinterred 
with funeral ceremonies. Lady Fenwick’s hus- 
band was the original owner and governor of 
that section from 1636 to 1644, when the juris- 
diction was sold to the Colony of Connecticut, 
and after her ladyship’s death he returned to 
England, and sat as one of the judges on the 
trial of Charles I. 


A species of animal hitherto unknown on this 
continent has been captured by an English offi- 
cer, who spent the last year in her Majesty’s 
Northern provinces. It is of the same family as 
the giraffe, and having been taken when only 
four months old, has become thoroughly do- 
mesticated, and follows its keeper like a dog. 
It is about five feet high—that is, exclusive of 
the head! When it raises its head erect it meas- 
ures seven feet. It is very fleet; and its rich 
brown skin, spotted with black, makes it a very 
beautiful animal. The giraffe usually inhabits 
the high table-lands of Cashmere, and is fre- 
quently seen on the peaks of the Himalaya 
Mountains. This one was caught north of Lake 
Athabasca, on the waters of M‘Kenzie River. 
The owner was with his pet, according to the 
last accounts, at Fort Buford, whence he will 
proceed to Montreal, and ship his charge to En- 
gland, 





From Iowa comes a story of a school-boy who 
was allowed one day by the teacher of his de- 
partment to go home. The next day the prin- 
cipal of the school having noted the absence, 
without knowing the reason, accused the ab- 
sentee of playing truant. The charge was proud- 
ly denied, whereupon the principal struck the 
boy a heavy blow on the side of the head and 
face. The latter went home with a severe head- 
ache, which was followed by a fever; the side 
of the head upon which the blow fell meantime 
became much inflamed, swelled Up, and gave 
constant pain; in short, the boy died under such 
circunistances that-the attending physician and 
the parents unhesitatingly gave it as their opin- 





ion that his death was caused by the blow. This 
reminds us of a case we saw reported a short 
time ago of a teacher who roughly punished a 
little boy, and then, because he screamed, sent 
him to the principal to be ‘‘caned.”” It was aft- 

erward discovered that the child’s arm was brok- 

en by the first assailant, which certainly justi- 
fied his screaming. 





A New Jersey genius has invented a stove 
which will consume its own smoke. The prin- 
— should be applied to divers and sundry 
things—locomotives and tobacco smokers, for 
example, 





The aurora borealis was so brilliant in Con- 
stantinople that the Sultan was F itive | alarm- 
ed. It was thought to be a conflagration, and 
the fire-engines were called out. 





The following method is said fo preserve a 
bouquet — and beautiful for at least a month. 
It is certainly worth a trial. Sprinkle it lightly 
with fresh water, and put it in a vase containin 
—. Each morning take the bouquet ou 

f the suds, and lay it sideways in clean water; 
keep it there a minute or two, then take it out 
and sprinkle the flowers lightly by the hand with 
water, Replace it in the suds, and it will bloom 
as when first gathered, Change the suds every 
three or four days, 


A report comes from Paris that the supply of 
tobacco is running short. This is a dreadful 
prospect for the French soldier. He will submit 
to oe deprivations, to coarse bread, and little 
of it; but he wants his coffee badly, and his to- 
bacco is essential. 





The difference between French and Prussian 
women is thus delineated by an observer: “A 
French woman sobs and exclaims when bidding 
her lover farewell for the war, and then seeks 
her chamber in tears, A Prussian woman hugs 
him tightly, with tears in her eyes, watches him 
until he is gone, then turns within and comforts 
herself with a mug of beer and a substantial 
meal, after which she calmly goes to her work.” 





A modern Bethesda has been discovered in 
Michigan, at a small place called Spring Lake, 
two miles inland from Grand Haven. A mag- 
netic well of healing waters bubbles up, clear 
and cool, at a depth of 250 feet below the sur- 
face, and around this gather the lame, blind, and 
halt. The water is a pleasant beverage, tonic 
and alterative; and, when externally applied, is 
said to be a sovereign remedy in cases of rheu- 
matism and paralysis. Hotels are to be erected 
near the well. 





The Amazons of the Seine have been subjected 
toasore disappointment. Their proffered serv- 
ices have been rejected by the government of 
defense. It must not be supposed, however, 
that the aid of women is to be altogether dis- 

ensed with in this war. We hear of an address 
‘ Aux Femmes Frangaises,’’ urging them toform 
committees in every department, district, and 
parish, for the purpose of collecting every kind 
of warm garment that can be useful to the sol- 
diers and volunteers in the inclement season now 
fast a In every French town a com- 
mittee is to be formed, composed of the wives 
of po functionaries, to promote the chari- 
table and patriotic objects of the association. 
Moreover, the women of France have on many 
occasions proved themselves possessed of great 
courage. Ata place called Grand Puits two wo- 
men distinguished themselves by the intrepidity 
with which they went under fire to succor the 
wounded. One of them had her arm broken by 
a ball, and afterward amputa 


Edinburgh has somewhat harshly checked the 
medical training of women. Last year a resolu- 
tion was passed in favor of the medical educa- 
tion of women in the university, and certain ar- 
rangements were made —o professors to 
take them as students. Six ladies passed the 
necessary entrance examinations, and have con- 
ducted themselves very creditably as students. 
From one, who gained a prize in chemistry, the 
prize was withheld simply because she was a 
woman, and was given to an inferior male stu- 
dent. Great difficulties have arisen in the way 
of giving instruction to these ladies, especially 
in anatomy and physiology. There are so few 
that a separate class for them does not pay, and 
many of the professors will not hear of mixed 
classes. An animated discussion recently took 
place at a meeting of the university council, and 
a motion mie | een made to afford equal ad- 
vantages to both sexes, it was found that forty- 
seven of the council were against it, and forty- 
five in favor of it. Consequently the female 
students in Edinburgh are now in the condition 
of being permitted to study, but deprived of the 
means of obtaining necessary information. 





GREAT GIRLS. 


OTHING is more distinctive among women 
than the difference of relative age between 
them. Two women of the same number of years 
will be substantially of different epochs of life— 
the one faded in person, wearied in mind, fossil- 
ized in sympathy; the other fresh both in face 
and feeling, with sympathies as broad and keen 
as they were when she was in her first youth, and 
perhaps even more so; with a brain still as re- 
ceptive, a temper still as easy to be amused, as 
ready to love, as quick to learn, as when she 
emerged from the school-room to the drawing- 
room. The one-you suspect of understating her 
age by half a dozen years or more when she tells 
you she is not over forty, the other makes you won- 
der if she has not overstated hers by just so much 
when she laughingly confesses to the same age. 
The one is an old woman who seems as if she 
had never been young, the other “‘ just a great 
girl yet,” who seems as if she would never grow 
old, and nothing is equal between them but the 
number of days each has lived. 

This kind of woman, s0 fresh and active, so in- 
tellectually as well as emotionally alive, is never 
any thing but a girl, never loses some of the 
sweetest characteristics of girlhood. You sec her 
first as a young wife and mother, and you im- 
agine she has left the school-room for about as 
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many months as she has been married years. 
Her face has none of that untranslatable expres- 
sion, that look of robbed bloom, which experience 
gives; in her manner is none of the preoccupa- 
tion so observable in most young mothers, whose 
attention never seems wholly given to the thing 
on hand, and whose hearts seem always full of a 
secret care or an unimparted joy. Brisk and 
airy, braving all weathers, ready for any amuse- 
ment, interested in the current questions of his- 
tory or society, by some wonderful faculty of or- 
ganizing seeming to have all her time to herself, 
as if she had no house cares and no nursery 
duties, yet these somehow not neglected, she is 
the very ideal of a happy girl, roving through life 
as through a daisy-field, on whom sorrow has not 
oe its hand, and to whose Ict has fallen no 

d Sea apple. And when one hears her name 
and style for the first time as a matron, and sees 
her with two or three sturdy little fellows hang- 
ing about her slender neck, and calling her mam- 
ma, one feels as if nature had somehow made a 
mistake, and our slim and simple-mannered dam- 
sel had only made-believe to have taken up the 
serious burdens of-life, and was nothing but a 
great girl after all. 

Grown older, she is still the great girl she was 
ten years ago, if her type of girlishness is a little 
changed, and her gayety of manner a little less 

rsistent. But even now, with a big boy at col- 

lege, and a daughter whose début in society is 
not so far off, she is younger than her staid and 
melancholy sister, her junior by many years, who 
has gone in for the Immensities and the Worship 
of Sorrow, who thinks laughter the sign of a va- 
cant mind, and that to be interesting and pictur- 
esque & woman must be mournful and have a de- 
fective digestion. Her sister looks as if all that 
makes life worth living for lay behind her, and 
only the grave beyond; she, the great girl, with 
her bright face and even temper, believes that 
her future will be as joyous as her present, as in- 
nocent as her past, as full of love, and as purely 
happy. She has known some sorrows, truly, and 
she has gained experience such as comes only 
through the rending of the heart-strings; but 
nothing that she has passed through has seared 
or soured her, and if it has taken off just the 
lighter edge of her girlishness, it has left the core 
as bright and cheery as ever. She is generally of 
the style called ‘‘elegant,” and wonderfully 
young in mere physical appearance. Perhaps 
sharp eyes might spy out here and there a little 
silver thread among the soft brown hair; and 
when fatigued or set in a cross light, lines not 
quite belonging to the teens might be traced 
about her eyes and mouth ; but in favorable con- 
ditions, with her graceful figure advantageously 
draped, and her fair face flushed and animated, 
she looks just a great girl, no more, and she feels 
as she looks. It is well for her if her husband 
is a wise man, and more proud of her than jeal- 
ous, for he must submit to see her admired by 
all the men who know her, according to their in- 
dividual manner of expressing admiration ; but, 
as purity of nature and singleness of heart belong 
to her qualification for great girlishness, he has 
no cause for alarm, and she is as safe with Don 
Juan as with St. Anthony. 

These great girls, being middle-aged matrons, 
are often seen in the country; and one of the 
things which most strike a citizen is the abid- 
ing youtnfulness of this kind of matron. She 
has a large family, the elders of which are grown 
up, but she has lost none of the beauty for which 
her youth was noted, t!.ough it is now a different 
kind of beauty, and she has still the air and 
manners of a girl. She blushes easily, is shy, 
and sometimes apt to be a little awkward, though 
always sweet and gentle; she knows very little 
of real life, and less of its vices; she is pitiful to 
sorrow, affectionate to her friends, who, howev- 
er, are few in number, and strongly attached to 
her own family ; she has no theological doubts, 
no scientific proclivities, and the conditions of 
society and the family do not perplex her. She 
belongs to her family, they do not belong to her ; 
and you seldom hear her say ‘‘I went” or ‘‘I 
did ;” it is always ‘‘we;” which, though a small 
point, is a significant one, showing how little she 
holds to any thing like an isolated individuality, 
and how entirely she feels a woman’s life to be- 
long to and be bound up in her home relations. 
She is romantic too, and has her dreams and 
memories of early days, when her eyes grow 
moist as she looks at her husband, the first and 
only man she ever loved, and the past seems to be 
only part of the present. The experience which 
she must needs have had serves only to make 
her more gentle, more pitiful, than the ordinary 
girl, who is naturally inclined to be a little hard ; 
and of all her household she is the kindest and 
the most intrinsically sympathetic. She keeps 
up her youth for the children’s sake, she says, 
and they love her more like an elder sister than 
the traditional mother. They never think of her 
as old, for she is their constant companion, and 
can do all that they do. She is fond of exercise, 
is a good walker, an active climber, a bold horse- 
woman, and a great promoter of picnics and open- 
air amusements. She looks almost as young as 
her eldest daughter in a cap and with covered 
shoulders; and her sons have a certain play- 
fulness in their pride and love for her, which 
makes them more her brothers than her sons. 
Some of them are elderly men before she has 
ceased to be a great girl; for she keeps her 
youth to the last by virtue of a clear conscience, 
& pure mind, and a loving nature. She is wise, 
too, in her generation, and takes care of her 
health by means of active habits, fresh air, cold 
water, and a sparing use of medicines and stim- 
ulants; and if the dear soul is proud of any 
thing it is of her figure, which she keeps trim 
and elastic to the last, and of the clearness of 
her skin, which no heated rooms have soddened, 
no accustomed strong waters have rendered 
clouded or bloated. 


Then there are great girls of another kind— 





women who, losing the sweetness of youth, do 
not get in its stead the dignity of maturity ; who 
are fretful, impatient, undisciplined, knowing no 
more of themselves or human nature than they 
did when they were nineteen, yet retaining no- 
thing of thatinnocent simplicity, that single-heart- 
ed freshness and joyousness of nature, which one 
does not wish to see disturbed even for the sake 
of a deeper knowledge. These are the women 
who will not get old, and who consequently do 
not keep young; who, when they are fifty, dress 
themselves in gauze and rose-buds, and think to 
conceal their years by a judicious use of many 
paint-pots and the liberality of the hair-dresser ; 
who are jealous of their daughters, whom they 
keep back as much and as long as they can, and 
terribly aggrieved at their irrepressible six feet 
of sonship; women who have a trick of putting 
up their fans before their faces as if they were 
blushing, who give you the impression of flounces 
and ringlets, and who flirt by means of much 
laughter and a long-sustained giggle ; who talk 
incessantly, yet have said nothing to the purpose 
when they have done; and who simper and con- 
fess they are not strong-minded but only ‘‘an 
awfully silly little thing” wken you try to 'e.d the 
conversation into any thing graver than fashion 
and flirting. ‘They are women who never learn 
repose of mind or dignity of manner; who nev- 
er lose their taste for mindless amusements, and 
never acquire one for nature or quiet happiness ; 
and who like to have lovers always hanging about 
them—men for the most younger than them- 
selves, whom they call naughty boys, and tap 
playfully by way of rebuke. ‘They are women 
unable to give young girls any kind of advice on 
prudence or conduct, mothers who know nothing 
of children, mistresses ignorant of the alphabet 
of housekeeping, wives whose husbands are mere- 
ly the bankers, and most probably the bugbears, 
of the establishment; women who think it hor- 
rible to get old, and who resent the idea as a 
personal injury, and to whom, when you talk of 
spiritual peace or intellectual pleasures, you are 
as unintelligible as if you were discoursing in the 
Hebrew tongue. As a class they are wonderful- 
ly inept, and their hands are practically useless, 
save as ring-stands and glove-stretchers; for 
they can do nothing with them, not even frivolous 
fancy-work. They read only novels, and one of 
the marvels of their existence is what they do 
with themselves in those hours when they are 
not dressing, flirting, or paying visits. If they 
are of a querulous and nervous type, their chil- 
dren fly from them to the furthest corners of the 
house; if they are molluscous and good-natured, 
they let themselves be manipulated up to a cer- 
tain point, but always on the understanding that 
they are only a few years older than their daugh- 
ters—almost all these women, by some fatality 
peculiar to themselves, having married when they 
were about fifteen, and having given birth to 
progeny with the uncomfortable property of look- 
ing about half a dozen years older than they are. 
This accounts for the phenomenon of a girlish 
matron of this kind, dressed to represent first 
youth, with a sturdy black-browed débutante by 
her side, looking, you would swear to it, of full 
majority if a day. Her only chance is to get 
that black-browed tell-tale married out of hand ; 
and this is the reason why so many daughters of 
great girls of this type make such notoriously 
early—and bad— matches; and why, when once 
married, they are never seen in society again. 
Grandmaternity and girlishness scarcely fit in 
well together, and rose-buds are a little out of 
place when a nursery of the second degree is es- 
tablished. ‘There are scores of women fluttering 
through society at this moment whose elder 
daughters have been socially burked by the 
friendly agency of a marriage almost as soon as, 
or even before, they were introduced, and who 
are therefore no longer witnesses against the 
hair-dresser and tie paint-pots; and there are 
scores of these same n:arriageable daughters eat- 
ing out their hearts and spoiling their pretty 
faces in the school-room: a couple of years beyond 
their time, that mamina may still believe the 
world takes her to »e under thirty yet—and 
young at that. 





MILLY DARBELL. 
A Story. 


By tae Avtnor or “ Lapy Avpver’s Sroret,” Eto, 


CHAPTER HI. 
AT THORNLEIGH. 


Tue midsummer holidays began at last, and 
Mr. Darrell came in person to fetch his daughter, 
much to her delight. She was not to return to 
school any more unless she liked, he told her. 
Her new mamma was most anxious to receive 
her, and she could have masters at Thornleigh 
to complete her education if it were not already 
finished. 

Her eyes were full of tears when she came to 
tell me this, and carry me off to the drawing- 
room to introduce me to her father—an introduc- 
tion she insisted upon making in spite of my en- 
treaties, for I was rather shy at this period of my 
life, and dreaded an encounter with a stranger. 

Mr. Darrell received me most graciously. He 
was a tall, fine-looking man, very like the pho- 
tograph in Milly’s bedroom, and I detected the 
hard look about the mouth which I had noticed 
in both portraits. He seemed very fond of his 
daughter; and I have never seen a prettier pic- 
ture than she made as she stood beside him, 
clinging to his arm, and looking lovingly up at 
him with her dark hazel eyes. 

He asked me where I was to spend my holi- 
days; and on hearing that I was to stay at Al- 
bury Lodge, asked whether I would like to come 
to Thornleigh with Milly for the midsummer va- 
cation. My darling clapped her hands gayly as 
he made this offer, and cried : 








**Oh yes, Mary, you will come, won't you ?— 
You dear, kind papa, that is just like you, always 
able to guess what one wishes. ‘There is no- 
thing in the world I should like better than to 
have Mary at Thornleigh.” 

‘*Then you have only to pack a box with all 
possible expedition, and to come away with us, 
Miss Crofton,” said Mr. Darrell; ‘‘the train 
starts in an hour.” 

I thanked him as well as I could—awkwardly 
enough, I dare say—for his kindness, and ran 
away to ask Miss Bagshot’s consent to the visit. 
This she gave readily, and I had nothing more 
to do than to pack my few dresses—my two col- 
ored muslins, a white dress for festive occasions, 
a black silk which was pre-eminently my ‘* best,” 
and some print morning-dresses—wondering as 
I packed them how these things would pass cur- 
rent among the grandeurs of ‘Thornleigh. All 
this was finished well within the hour, and I put 
on my bonnet and shawl, and ran down—flushed 
with hurry and excitement, and very happy—to 
join my friends in the drawing-room. 

Miss Bagshot was there, talking of her attach- 
ment to her sweet young friend, and her regret 
at losing her. Mr. Darrell cut these lamenta- 
tions short when he found that I was ready, and 
we drove off to the station in the fly that had 
brought him to Albury Lodge. 

I looked at the little station to-day with a very 

different feeling from that dull despondency which 
had possessed me six months before, when I ar- 
rived there in the bleak January weather. The 
thought of five weeks’ respite from the monoto- 
nous routin? of Albury Lodge was almost perfect 
happiness. I did not forget those I loved at 
home, or cease to regret the poverty that pre- 
vented my going home for the holidays; but, in 
the impossibility of this, nothing could have been 
pleasanter than the idea of the visit I was going 
to pay. 
Throughout the journey Mr. Darrell was all 
that was gracious and kind. He talked a good 
deal of his wife, dwelling much upon her ac- 
complishments and amiability, and assuring his 
daughter again and again that she could not fail 
to love her. 

‘*T was a little bit of a coward in the business, 
I confess, Milly,” he said, in the midst of this 
talk, ‘‘and hadn’t courage to tell you any thing 
till the deed was done; and then I thought it 
was as well to let Julian make the announce- 
ment.” 

‘¢ You ought to have trusted me better, papa,” 
Milly said, tenderly; and I knew what perfect 
self-abnegation there was in the happy smile with 
which she gave him her hand. 

‘* And you are not angry with me, my dar- 
ling ?” he asked. 

“Angry with you, papa? as if I had any 
right to be angry with you! Only try to love 
me a little, as you used to do, and I shall be 
quite happy.” 

‘**T shall never love you less, my dear.” 

The journey was not a long one; and the 
country through which we passed was very fair 
to look upon in the bright June afternoon. The 
landscape changed when we were within about 
thirty miles of our destination. ‘The fertile farm- 
lands and waving seas of green corn gave place 
to an open moor, and I felt from far off the fresh 
breath of the ocean. This broad undulating 
moorland was new to me, and I thought there 
was a wild kind of beauty in its loneliness. As 
for Milly, she looked out at the moor with rap- 
ture, and strained her eyes to catch the first 
glimpse of the hills about Thornleigh — those 
hills of which she had talked to me so often in 
her little room at school. 

The station we had to stop at was ten miles 
from Mr. Darrell’s house, and a barouche-and- 
pair was waiting for us in the sunny road out- 
side. We drove along a road that crossed the 
moor until we came to a little village of scattered 
houses, with a fine old church, at one end of 
which an ancient sacristy seemed mouldering 
slowly to decay. We drove past the gates of 
two or three rather important houses, lying half 
hidden in their gardens, and then turned sharply 
off into a road that went up a hill, nearly at the 
top of which we came to a pair of noble old 
carved iron gates, surmounted with a coat-of- 
arms, and supported on each side by massive 
stone pillars, about which the ivy twined lovingly. 

An old man came out of a pretty rustic-look- 
ing lodge and opened these gates, and we drove 
through an avenue of some extent, which led 
straight to the front of the house, the aspect of 
which delighted me. It was very old and mass- 
ively built, and had quite a baronial look, I 
thought. ‘There was a wide stone terrace, with 
ponderous moss-grown stone balustrades round 
three sides of it, and at each angle a broad flight 
of steps leading down to a second terrace, with 
sloping green banks that melted into the turf of 
the lawn. The house stood on the summit of a 
hill, and from one side commanded a noble view 
of the sea. 

A lady came out of the curious old stone 


porch as the carriage drove up, and stood at the- 


top of the terrace «teps waiting for us. I guessed 
immediately tLat this must be Mrs. Darrell. 

Milly hung back a little shyly as her father 
led her up the steps with her hand through his 
arm. She was very pale, and [ could see that 
she was trembling. Mrs. Darrell came forward 
to her quickly, and kissed her. 

‘*My darling Emily,” she cried, ‘‘I am so 
delighted to see you at last.—Oh, William, you 
did not deceive me when you promised me a 
beautiful daughter.” 

Milly blushed and smiled at this compliment, 
but still clung to her father with shy, downcast 
eyes. 

“| had time to look at Mrs. Darrell while this 
introduction was being made. She was not by 
any means a beautiful woman, but she was what 
I suppose would have been called eminently in- 
teresting. She was tall and slim, very graceful- 
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looking, with a beautiful throat, and a well- 
shaped head. Her features, with the exception 
of her eyes, were in no way remarkable; but 
those were sufficiently striking to give character 
to a face that might otherwise have been insipid. 
They were large, luminous, gray eyes, with black 
lashes, and rather strongly marked brows of a 
much darker brown than her hair, ‘That was 
of a nondescript shade, neither auburn nor chest- 
nut, and with little light or color in its soft, silky 
masses; but it seemed to harmonize very well 
with her pale complexion. Lavater has warned 
us to distrust any one whose hair and eyebrows 
are of a different color. I remembered this as [ 
looked at Mrs. Darrell. 

She was dressed in white; and I fancied the 
transparent muslin dress, with no other ornament 
than a lilac ribbon at the waist, was peculiarly 
becoming to her slender figure and delicate face. 
Her husband seemed to think so too, for he 
looked at her with a fond, admiring glance as he 
offered her his arm to return to the house. 

““T mustn’t forget to introduce Miss Crofton 
to you, Augusta,” he said; ‘‘a very dear fiiend 
of Milly’s, who has kindly accepted my invita- 
tion to spend the holidays with her.” 

Mrs. Darrell gave me her hand; but I fancied 
that she did so rather coldly, and I had an un- 
easy sense that [ was not very welcome to the 
new mistress of Thornleigh. 

**You will find your old rooms all ready for 
you, Milly,” she said. ‘*1 suppose we had bet- 
ter put Miss Crofton in the blue room—ner* 

ours ?” 

‘* If you please, Mrs. Darrell.” 

“* What, Milly, won’t you call me mamma ?” 

Milly was silent for a few moments, with 4 
pained expression in her face. 

‘* Pray, forgive me,” she said, in a low voice; 
‘**T can not call any one by that name.” 

Augusta Darrell kissed her again silently. 

‘*Tt shall be as you wish, dear,” she said, aft- 
er @ pause. 

A rosy-cheeked, pleasant-looking girl, who 
had been accustomed to wait on Milly in the old 
time, came forward to meet us, and ran before 
us to our rooms, expressing her delight at her 
young lady’s return all the way. 

The rooms were very pretty, and were situ- 
ated in that portion of the house which looked 
toward the sea. ‘There was a sitting-room, 
brightly furnished with some light kind of wood, 
and with chintz hangings all over rose-buds and 
butterflies. ‘This had been Milly's school-room, 
and there were a good many books in two pret- 
ty-looking book-cases on each side of the fire- 
place. Besides these, there were some curious 
old cabinets full of shells and china. It was al- 
together the prettiest, most home-like room one 
could imagine. 

Opening out of this there was a large, airy 
bedroom, with three windows overlooking that 
glorious view of moorland and sea, and beyond 
that a dainty little dressing-rocm. The next 
door in the corridor opened into the room that 
had been allotted to me; a-large, comfortable- 
looking room, in which there was an old-fash- 
ioned mahogany four-post bed with blue damask 
curtains. 

I went to Milly's dressing-room when my own 
simple toilette was finished, and stood by the 
open window talking to her while she arranged 
her hair. She dismissed her little maid directly I 
went into the room, and I felt she had something 
to say to me. 

‘* Well, Mary,” she began at once, ‘‘ what do 
you think of her?” 

“*Of Mrs. Darrell ?” 

- “Of course.” 

‘* What opinion can I possibly form about her 
after seeing her for three minutes, Milly? [I 
think she is very elegant-looking. ‘That is the 
only idea I have about her yet.” 

“*Do you think she looks true, Mary? Do 
you think she has married papa because she loves 
him?” 

** My dear child, how can I tell that? She is 
& great many years younger than your papa, but 
I do not see that the difference between them 
need be any real hinderance to her loving him. 
He is 2 man whom any woman might care for, 
I should think, to say nothing of her natural 
gratitude toward the man who has rescued her 
from a position of dependence.” 

‘** Gratitude is all nonsense,” Miss Darrell an- 
swered, impatiently. ‘‘ I want to know that my 
father is loved as he deserves to be loved. 1 
shall never tolerate that woman unless I can feel 
sure of that.” 

“‘T believe you are prejudiced against her al. 
ready, Milly,” I said, reproachfully. 

““T dare say I am, Mary. I dare say I feel 
unjustly about her; but I don’t like her face.” 

‘*What is there in her face that you don’t 
like?” 

“*Oh, I can't tell you that—an undefinable 
something. I havea sort of conviction that she 
and I can never love each other.” 

‘*It is rather hard upon Mrs. Darrell to begin 
with such a feeling as that, Milly.” 

**T can’t help it. Of course [ shall try to do 
my duty to her, for papa’s sake, and I shall do 
my best to conquer all these unchristian feelings. 
But we can not command our hearts, you know, 
Mary, and I don’t think I shall ever love my step- 
mother.” 

She took me down to the drawing-room after 
this. It was half past six, and we were to dine 
at seven. ‘The drawing-room was a long room, 
with five windows opening on to the terrace, an 
old-fashioned looking room, with paneled walls 
and a fine arched ceiling.. The wainscot was 
painted white, with gold mouldings, and the cor- 
nice and architraves of the doors were elaborate- 
ly carved. ‘The furniture was white and gold 
like the walls, and in that spurious classical style 
which prevailed during the first French empire. 
The window curtains and coverings of sofas and 
chairs were of dark green velvet, 
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A gentleman was standing in one of the open 
windows looking out at the garden. He turned 
as Milly and-I went in, and 1 recognized Mr. 
Stormont. He came forward tc shake hands 
with his cousin, and smiled his peculiar, slow 
smile at her expression of surprise. 

** You didn’t know I was here, Milly?” 

‘* No, indeed; I had no idea of seeing you.” 

‘*T wonder your father did not tell you of my 
visit. -I came over this morning for a fortnight’s 
holiday. I've been working a little harder than 
usual lately, and my uncle is good enough to say 
I have earned a rest.” 

**T wonder you don’t go abroad for a change.” 

**I don’t care about a change. I had much 
rather come to Thornleigh.” 

He looked at her very earnestly as he said 
this. I was sure that he loved her. - I had been 
sure of it that afternoon when we three sat in the 
summer-house at Albury Lodge, but I could see 
that Milly herself had no idea of the truth. 

‘“* Well, Milly, what do you think of your new 
mamma ?” he asked, presently. 

‘*T had rather not tell you yet.” 

‘*Humph! that hardly sounds favorable to the 
lady. She seems to me a very charming person ; 
but she is not my step-mother, and, of course, that 
makes a difference. Your father is intensely de- 
voted.” 

Mr. Darrell came into the room a few minutes 
after this, and his wife followed him almost im- 
mediately. Milly placed herself next her father, 
and contrived to absorb his attention, not quite 
to the satisfaction of the elder lady, I fancied. 
Those bright gray eyes flashed upon my darling 
with a brief look of anger, which changed in the 
next moment to quiet watchfulness. 

Mrs. Darrell stood by one of the tables, idly 
turning over some books and papers, and, finding 
me seated near her, began to talk to me present- 
ly in a very gracious manner, asking me how I 
liked 'Thornleigh, and a few other questions of a 
stereotyped kind, but with those watchful eyes 
always turned toward the window where the fa- 
ther and daughter stood side by side. Mr. Stor- 
mont came over to her while she was talking to 
me, and joined in the conversation, in the midst 
of which a grave, gray-haired old butler came to 
announce dinner. 

Mr, Stormont offered his arm to the lady of 
the house, while Mr. Darrell gave one arm to 
me and the other to his daughter; and we went 
down a long passage, at the end of which was 
the dining-room—a noble old room, with dark 
oak paneling, and a great many pictures by the 
old masters, which were, no doubt, as valuable 
as they were dingy. We dined at an oval table, 
prettily decorated with flowers and with some 
very curious old silver. 

There was a good deal of talk at dinner, in 
which I could take very little part.. Mr, and Mrs. 
Darrell talked to Julian Stormont of their travels ; 


and I must confess that the lady talked well, with’ 


no affectation of enthusiasm, and with an evident 
knowledge and appreciation of the things she was 
speaking about. I envied her those wanderings 
in sunny foreign lands, even though they had been 
made in the company of an invalid dowager, and 
I wondered whether she would be happy in a set- 
tled existence at Thornleigh. 

After dinner Milly took me out upon ,the ter- 


race, and. from thence we went to explore the | 
We had not been out long before | 
We had been |; 
talking pleasantly enough till he appeared, but | 
his coming seemed to make us both silent, and | 


gardens. 
Julian Stormont came to join ‘us. 


he himself had a thoughtful air. I watched his 
pale face as he walked beside us in the twi- 
light, and was again struck by the care-worn look 


about the brow, and the resolute expression of ! 


the mouth, 

He was very fond of Milly. 
could be no possible doubt; and I think he had 
already begun to suffer keenly from the knowledge 
that his love was unreturned. 
against hope at this time—that he counted fully 
on his power to win her in the future—I know. 


He was too wise to precipitate matters by any | 


untimely avowal of his feelings. He waited with 
a quiet, resolute patience which was a part of 
his nature. 


Of course we talked a little, but it was in a | 


straggling, desultory kind of way; and I think 


it was a relief to all of us when we finished the | 
round of the gardens, and went in through one | 


of the drawing-room windows. ‘The room was 


lighted with lamps and candles placed about upon | 


the tables, and Mrs. Darrell was sitting near her 
husband, employed upon some airy scrap of fancy- 
work, while he read his Times. 

He asked for some music soon after we went 
in, and she rose to obey him with a very charm- 
ing air of submission. She played magnificent- 
ly, with a power and style that were quite new 
to me, for I had heard no professional perform- 
ers. She sang an Italian scena afterward in a 
rich mezzo-soprano, and with a kind of sup- 
pressed passion that impressed me deeply. I 
scarcely wondered, after hearing her play and 
sing, that Mr. Darrell had been fascinated by 
her. ‘hese gifts of hers were in themselves suf- 
ficient to subjugate a man who really cared for 
music. 

Milly was charmed into forgetfulness of her 
prejudices. She went over to the piano and 
kissed her stepmother. 

**Papa told me how clever: you were,” she 
said; ‘* but-he did not tell me you were a gen- 
ius.” 

Mrs. Darrell received the compliment very 
modestly, and then tried to persuade Milly to 
sing or play; but the girl declined resolutely. 
Nothing could induce her to touch the piano aft- 
er that brilliant performance. 

The next day and several days passed very 
guietly, and in a kind of monotonous comfort. 
The rector of the parish dined with us one day, 
and on another a neighboring squire with his 
wife and three daughters, Milly and I spent a 


Of that fact there | | 


That he hoped 


good deal of our time in the gardens-and on'the 
sea-shore, with Julian Stormont for our compan- 
ion, while Mr. and Mrs. Darrell rode or drove 
together. My darling -could: see.that she was 
not é to join them in these rides and 
drives, and I think this confirmed ; her idea that 
her father was in a manner lost to her. 

‘* I must try to be satisfied with this new state 
of things, Mary,” she said, with a sigh of resig- 
nation. ‘‘If my father'is happy, I ought to be 
contented. But oh, my dear, if you could have 
seen us together a year ago, you would know 
how much I have lost.” 

I had been-at-Thornleigh a little more than a 
week when Mr: Darrell one morning proposed 
a drive to a place called Cumber Priory, which 
was one of the show-houses of the neighborhood. 
It was a very old place, he said, and had been 
one of the earliest monastic settlements in that 
part'of the country. Milly and her father and 
cousin had been there a great many times, and 
the visit was proposed for the gratification of 
Mrs. Darrell and myself, 

‘She assented graciously, as she always did to 
every proposition of her husband's, and we start- 
ed soon after breakfast in the barouche, with Ju- 
lian Stormont on horseback. The drive was de- 
lightful ; for, after leaving the hilly district about 
Thornleigh, we came to a road through’ a wood, 
where the-trees were of many hundred years’ 











growth. I recognized groups of oak and beech 
that I’ had seen among the sketches in Milly’s 
port-folio. 

On the other side of the wood we came to 
some dilapidated-looking gates, with massive 
stone escutcheons on the great square pillars. 
There was a lodge, but it was evidently unoccu- 
pied, and Mr. Darrell’s footman got down from 
the box to open the gates. Within we made the 
circuit of a neglected: lawn, divided from a park 
by a sunk fence, across which some cattle stared 
at us in a lazy manner as we drove past them. 
The house was a long, low building with mul- 
lioned windows, and was flanked by Gothic tow- 
ers. Most of the windows had closed shutters, 
and the place had altogether a dreary, desolate 
look. 

‘*The Priory has not been occupied for several 
years,” Mr. Darrell said, as if in answer. to.my 
thoughts, as I looked up at the closed windows, 
‘*The family have been too poor to live in it in 
any thing like their old state. There is only one 
member of the old family remaining now, and he 
leads a wandering kind of life abroad, I believe.” 

‘* What has made them so poor?” asked Mrs. 
Darrell. 

‘* Extravagant habits, I suppose,” answered 
her husband, with an expressive shrug of his 
shoulders, ‘‘' The Egertons have always been a 
wild race,” 











“IT WAS AT THIS PORTRAIT THAT 





“Egerton !” -Mrs. Darrell. repeated; .‘‘I sup- 
the name of. these people was Cumber.” 
_.**No; Cumber is only the name of the place. 
It has been in the Egerton family for centuries.” 
. “Indeed!” - | 

I was seated exactly opposite her, and I was 
surprised. by the strange, startled look in her 
face, as she repeated the name of [gerton. 
That look passed away in the next moment, and 
left her with her usual air of languid indiiference ; 
a placid kind of listlessness which harmonized 
very well with her pale complexion and delicate 
features. She was not a woman from whom 
one expected much animation. 

The low iron-studde? door of the Priory was 
opened by a. decent-locking old woman of that 
species which seems created expressly for the 
showing of old houses. She divinecl our errand 
at once, and, as soon a we were in the hall, 
began her catalogue of pictures and curiosities 
in the usual mechanical way, while we looked 
about us, always fixing our eyes on the wrong 
object, and more bewildered than enlightened 
by her description of the chief features of the 
place. 

We went from room to room, the dame throw- 
ing open the shutters of the solic muliioned win- 
dows, and letting in a flood of sunshine upon the 
faded tapestries and tarnished piciure-frames. 
It was a noble old place, and the look of decay 
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AUGUSTA2DARRELL WAS LOOKING.” 


upon every. thing was more in accord with its 
grandeur than any modern splendor could have 
been. 

We had been through all the rooms on the 
ground-floor, most of which opened into each 
other, and were returning toward the hall, when 
Mr. Darrell missed his wife, and sent me back 
to look for her in one direction while he went in 
another. I hurried through three or four empty 
rooms until I came to a small one at the end of 
the house, and here I found her. I had not 
noticed this room much, for it was furnished in 
a more modern style than the rest of the house, 
and the old housekeeper had made very light of 
it, hurrying us back to look at some armor over 
the chimney-piece in the next room. It was 
her master’s study, she had said, and was not 
generally shown to strangers. 

It was a small dark-looking room, lined with 
dingily bound books upon heavy carved oak 
shelves, and with no other furniture than a mass- 
ive writing-table and three or four arm-chairs, 
Over the mantel-piece, which was modern and 
low; there was a portrait of a young man with a 
dark, handsome face, and it was at this that Au- 
gusta Darrell was looking. I could see her face 
in profile as she stood upon the hearth with her 
clenched hand upon the mantel-piece, and I had 
never before seen such an expression in any hu- 
man countenance, 





What was it? Despair, remorse, regret? .I 
know not; but it was a look of keenest anguish, 
of unutterable sorrow. The face was deadly 
pale, the great gray eyes looking upward at the 
portrait, the lips locked together rigidly. 

She did not hear my footstep; it was only 
when I spoke to her that she turned toward me 
with a stony face, and asked what I wanted. 

I told her that Mr. Darrell had sent me. 

**I was coming this instant,” she said, resum- 
ing her usual manner with an effort. ‘I had 
only loitered to look at that portrait. A fine 
face, is it not, Miss Crofton ?” 

‘*A handsome one, at any rate,” I answered, 
doubtfully, for that dark, haughty countenance 
struck me as rather repellent than attractive. ‘ 

.**That’s as much as to say you don’t think it 
a good face. Well, perhaps you are right. It 
reminded me of some one I knew a long time 
ago, and was rather interesting to me on that 
account, And then I fell into a kind of reverie, 
and forgot that my dear husband might miss 
me. 

He came into the room as she was saying this. 
She told him that she had stopped to look at the 
portrait, and asked whose it was. 

“It is a likeness of Angus Egerton, the pres- 
ent owner of the Priory,” Mr. Darrell answered ; 
‘and a very good likeness, too, of as bad a man 
as ever lived, I believe,” he added, in a lower 
voice. 

‘* A bad man?” 

‘*Yes; he broke his mother’s heart.” 

**In what manner ?” 

‘*He fell in love with a girl of low birth, 
whom he met in the course of a pedestrian tour 
in the West of England, and was going to marry 
her, I believe, when Mrs. Egerton got wind of 
the affair. She was a very proud woman—one 
of the most resolute, masculine-minded women 
I ever knew. _ She went down into Devonshire, 
where the girl lived, immediately, and by some 
means or other prevented the marriage. How 
it was done I never heard; but it was not until 
a year afterward that Angus Egerton discovered 
his mother’s part in the business. He came 
down to the Priory suddenly and unexpectedly 
at a late hour one night, and walked straight to 
his mother’s room. I have heard that old wo- 
man who has been showing us the house de- 
scribe his ghastly face—she was Mrs. Egerton’s 
maid in those days—as he pushed her aside, and 
went into the room where his mother was sitting. 
There was a dreadful scene between them, and 
at the end of it Angus Egerton walked out of 
the house, swearing never to-re-enter it while his 
mother lived. He has kept his word. Mrs. 
Egerton never crossed the threshold after that 
night, and never saw a creature except her serv- 
ants.. She lived this lonely kind of life for near- 
ly three years, and then died of some slow, wast- 
ing disease, for which the doctors could find no 
name.” 

‘* And where did Mr. Egerton go after leav- 
ing her that night?” 

** He slept at a little inn at Cumber, and went 
back to London next morning. He left England 
soon after that, and has lived abroad ever since.” 

‘© And you think him a very bad man?” 

**T consider his conduct to his mother a suffi- 
cient evidence of that.” 

‘*He may have believed himself deeply 
wronged.” 

‘* He must have known that she had acted in 
his interests when she prevented his committing 
the folly of a low marriage. She was his mo- 
ther, and had been a most devoted and indulgent 
mother.” 

** And in the end had contrived to break his 
heart—to say nothing of the girl who loved him, 
who was of course a piece of common clay, not 
worth consideration.” 

“*T did not think you had so much romance, 
Augusta,” said Mr. Darrell, laughing; ‘‘I sup- 
pose it is natural for a woman to take the part 
of unfortunate lovers, however foolish the affair 
may be. But I believe this Devonshire girl was 
quite unworthy of an honorable attachment on 
the part of any man. You see I knew and liked 
Mrs. Egerton, and I know how she loved her 
son. I can not forgive him his conduct to her; 
nor have the reports of his life abroad been by 
any means favorable to his character. His ca- 
reer seems to have been a very wild and dissipa- 
ted one.” 

‘* And he has never married ?” 

‘* No, he has never rharried.” 

‘*He has been true, at least,” Mrs. Darrell 
said, in a low, thoughtful voice. 

We had lingered in the little study while her 
husband had told his story. We went back to 
the hall now, and found Milly and Mr. Stormont 
looking rather listlessly at the old portraits of the 
Egerton race. I was anxious to see a picture of 
the last Mrs. Egerton, after what I had heard 
about her, and the housekeeper showed me one 
in the drawing-room. 

She was very handsome, and wonderfully like 
herson. I could fancy those two haughty spirits 
in opposition. 

We spent another hour looking over the rest of 
the house—old tapestry, old pictures, old china, 
old furniture, secret staircases, carved chimney- 
pieces, and the usual objects of interest to be 
found in such a place. After that we walked a 
little in the neglected garden, where there were 
old holly hedges that had grown high and wild 
for want of clipping, and where a curious old 
sun-dial had fallen down upon the grass in a for- 
lorn way. ‘The paths were all green and moss- 
grown, and the roses were almost choked with 
bind-weed. I saw Mrs. Darrell gather one of 
these roses, and put it in her breast. It was the 
first time I had ever seen her pluck a flower, 
though there was a wealth of roses at Thorn- 
leigh. 

So ended our visit to Cumber Priory—a place 
that was destined to be very memorable to me 
in the time to come, 
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Collars in Guipure Embroidery, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Bort these collars are worked in guipure embroidery. For this 
stretch the threads in the usual manner on fine linen, and on them work 
button-hole stitches with French embroidery cotton. ‘The designs for 








board, but.Jet them be a fifth of an inch smaller all around. . Overseam 
both silk parts together over the card-board interlining along the ends and 
one lengthwise edge. In joining the edges of the silk around the oval 
openings take on a bead at every stitch. On the under side of this part 
sew a piece of elastic tape cross-wise; this serves to secure the photo- 











the collars are given on Figs. 53 and 54, Supplement. 


Crochet Rosette for Lingerie, Caps, etc. 
Work this rosette with twisted crochet cotton as follows : 
12 ch. (chain stitch), close these in a ring with 1 sl. (slip 
stitch), and on this work for the Ist round 20 sc. (single 
crochet). 2d round.—9 ch., > 1 sl. on the second follow- 
ing st. (stitch) of the preceding round, | sl. on the last st. 
of the 9 ch. previously worked, 8 ch., and repeat from >. 
At the end of the round 1 sl. on the first of the 9 ch. 3d 
round.—3 sl. on the 3 
first 3 ch. of the 
next ch. scallop, L 
sc. on the scallop, 
then * 1 p. (picot) 
turned downward 
(for this work 5 
ch., drop the loop 
on the needle, in- 
sert the needle in 
the first of the 5 
ch., take up the 
loop; and work off 
both loops on the 
needle _ together, 
throwing the thread around the 
needle once), 1 sc. on the same 
ch. scallop, 5 ch., 1 sc. on the. 
following ch. scallop, and repeat 
from *. At the end of the 
round 1 sl. on the first se. of the 
round. 4th and Sth rounds.— 
Like the 3d round, but instead 
of 5 ch. between each 2 p., work 7 ch. 
in the 4th round and 9 ch. in the 5th 
round. 6th round.—7 de. (double cro- 
. chet) on the middle 5 ch. of each scallop 
of the 5th round, 6 ch, after each 7 se. At 
the end of the round fasten to the first de. of 
the round with 1 sl. 7th round.—:> 1 sl. on 
each of the following two st., 1 p. turned up- 
ward consisting of 7 ch. and 1 sl. in the first 
of these 7 ch., a similar p. of 9 ch., and an- 
other p. of 7 ch., fasten to the sl. of the first 
of these three p., pass over | de. of the pre- 
ceding round, 3 sl. on the following three de., 
7 ch., 1 sl. on the first of the following 7 de., 
and repeat from >. 


Tatting Case with Point Russe 
Embroidery. 

Tuts case, which is designed to hold tat- 
ting materials, is made of a straight piece of 
brown cloth twelve inches long and four inches 
wide, one end of which is cut in a point to 
form the flap. Embroider this piece with 


EMBROIDERY. 





i 
Niuawe 


EMBROIDERED ‘T'artinc Case. 


corn-colored silk twist in point Russe in the design shown by the 
illustration, line it with brown silk, and turn down the edge of the 
straight end on the wrong side two inches and a half; to the sides 
of the pocket part thus formed sew the soufilets; these consist of 
pieces of brown silk two inches long and two inches and a half deep. 
the under edges of which are rounded and slightly gath- 
ered, and the upper edges are furnished with a shirr, in 
which a piece of elastic band is inserted. A metal loop 
and button, finished with a silk tassel, serve to close 
the case. 


Photograph Stand, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuts stand, which is intended to hold photographs, 
is in the form of a book, and is arranged for folding to- 
gether. Cut of thick pasteboard two pieces for the 
cover, each of which must be six inches and two-fifths 

long and four inches and four- 
fifths wide. The piece intend- 
ed for the upper part of the 
cover is covered with 
brown silk on the out- 
side and inside; the 
outside covering is 
first embroidered with black 












Fig. 1.—Strction or 
CoLiaR IN GurevuRE 


For rest of design see Supple- 
ment, No. XIII, Fig. 54. 


Fig. 55, Supplement, gives half of 
the embroidery design. Cover 
























Fig. 2.—CENTRE OF 
EMBROIDERED 
Lace Cover 
For Mov- 
CHOIR 
Case. 


Crocuet Rosette For LINGERIE, ETC. 


by means of two pieces of elastic tape two-fifths of an inch 
wide, sewed on an inch from the corners, and sew a piece 
of elastic tape six inches and two-fifths wide to the under 
side of the upper half of the cover; this tape is drawn over 
the under half of the cover, and serves to close the stand. 
Make the part intended to hold the photographs, which is 


- five inches and two-fifths long and four inches high, of 


pasteboard and brown silk taken double. After cutting two 
oval openings in the pasteboard, as shown by the illustra- 
tion, draw the edges of these openings on the upper part of 
the silk, and along these edges embroider the silk part with 
black sewing silk in point Russe and diagonal half-polka 
stitch, and also sew on small black beads. ‘Then cut open- 
ings in the silk part to correspond with those of the paste- 










Fig. 1.—Movucuoir Case. 
silk. 





Fig. 2.—SrcTion OF 
CoLiar IN GUIPURE 


For rest of design see Supple- 
ment, No. XIL, Fig. 53. 


other things, leave efficiency in nurs- 
ing unimpaired ? 


graphs. Furnish the under cover all around the edge with 
an upright piece of card-board three-tenths of an inch wide 
covered with silk; sew this piece to the inside of the cover, 
at the same time fastening the edge left free of the part in- 
tended to hold the photographs, so that the edge of the latter 
part is covered with the upright piece. Surround the part for 
the photographs with fine brown silk cord, and the covers 
with coarse brown silk cord. 


Mouchoir Case, Figs. 1-4. 
Tuis mouchoir case is made of pasteboard, lined with white 
silk and perfumed 
cotton batting, 
and covered on 
the outside with 
green satin. ‘Take 
a box fifteen inch- 
es and a_ half 
square and two 
inches deep, the 
cover of which 
must be about 
two inches high, 
and which must 
close in such'a manner that the. 
whole height comes above the 
box. Cover the inside of the 
box with white silk and a thin 
interlining of cotton batting, 
quilted together in small dia- 
monds. . Cover the under side 
of the bottom with white shirt- 
ing, and the sides of the cover and box 
smoothly with green satin. On the top 
of the box sew a flat cushion, and cover 
with green satin. Cover the seams on 
the outside with green silk cord, and on 
the inside with white silk cord. Trim 
the outside of the cover with a ruffle made of 
green satin ribbon two inches and a fifth wide 
and guipure lace four-fifths of an inch wide, 
as shown by the illustration, and cover the 
seam made by doing this with a strip of em- 
broidery cut out of the foundation on which it 
was embroidered. On the top of the cover 
sew a square piece of white lace edged with 
guipure three-fifths of an inch wide. Fig. 2 
shows the design for the centre of this piece, 
and Fig. 3 that for the corners; Fig. 4 may 
be used instead. All the designs are given in 
full size. ‘To the middle of the cover sew a 
ring covered with single crochet worked with 
green silk, and finish with a ribbon bow. 
Sprinkle the wadding with violet, rose, or 


oy SRY. ; 
EMBROIDER other perfumed powder to suit the taste. 





Fig. 1.—PHotToGraeH STanp.—OPEN. 
For design see Supplement, No. XIV., Fig. 55. 


FAMILY NURSING. 


O medical practitioner can fail to have been most 

painfully impressed with the frequency with which 
broken health in women of the middle classes dates 
from protracted attendance on sick friends; and this 
not from want of means, but for lack simply of per- 
sons with whom to share the burden. Like other 
things which are not understood, nursing is supposed 
to be a thing which every one understands, and accord- 
ingly, when illness comes, utterly untrained women : p- 
ply themselves to it with a zeal 
stimulated by affection to a 
pitch alike disastrous to the 
patient and themselves. 
How can _ overweari- 
ness, which is fatal 
to efficiency in all 












It is only igno- 





the inside of the under part 
of the cover with brown 
silk and thin cotton bat- 
ting quilted with white 
silk, and the outside 
with brown silk. 
Join the halves 
of the cover 












Fig. 3.—Corner or EmBromipERED LAcE CovEeR FOR 
Movcnorr Case. 





Fig. 2.—Puotocrary Stanp.—C.osep. 
For design see Supplement, No. XIV., Fig. 55. 


rance that fancies the reckless 
energies of unskilled affection 
are more available in the 
sick-room than in the 
other exigencies of life. 
Instead of diminish- 

ing disease, un- 
wise attentions 












Fig. 4.—Corner IN Mustin APPLICATION ON LACE FOR 
Movcnotr Case. 
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to the sick mnitiply it, The truly efficier:t nurse 
would never waste ker strength, or (except in 
cases of teniporary emergency) suffer it to be 
taxed beyond the point of greatest efficiency ; 
and in ber necessary intervals of repose would 
afford ample scope for the efforts of domestic 
affection, which under her direction would them- 
selves be rendered doxbly efficient. 





THE ILLUSIONS OF YOUTH. 


ve F two evile choose the least.” In the mat- 

ter of illusions, however. few will doubt that 
it is better to believe every thing than to believe 
nothing, the most wild and fantastic gullibility 
is easicr to deal with than a bardenec skepticism. 
Happy are the days of youthful iilusicns! bxtrava- 
gant, wild, avd unnatural they may be, but what 
would youth be without them? ‘There are some 
illusions so beautiful and so. pleasant that we 
would that no harshness of the world’s ways 
could awakeu us from them. 

Faith in our neightore is a very comfortable 
creed, but there are not many people who have 
outlived youth who retain it, ‘I'he veil in many 
cases has been torr ‘rom trveting, loving eyes, 
revealing deformity where they bad telieved in 
beauty, ‘There are some people, cynica! by na- 
ture, who, at the first disappointment. immediate 
ly retire, tike Uiegenes, growling, to their tubs 
and hug themselves with the belief that there 1s 
not an honest maa to te found, even with the 
help of a lantern, Others there are—anc these 
are to be envied— whe reject these warnings, and 
still preserve a faith in huimar. nature, even after 
disappointments. ‘Ic them the earth 1s green 
and fresh,and the world happy and smiling. 
Their neighbors think them simpletons; but what 
ofthat? ‘They ave wiser than ihe neighbors. 
Youth is the golder time in whick all should be 
wg and noble in the ideal world in which we 
ive. Shame to these who light a candie to show 
the spots and blemishes that lurk under the bright- 
ness: ‘*'fhere was never a marvel done in the 
world, but it had sprang of faith; uothing noble, 
generous, or good. but faith was the root of the 
achievement.” Yet there are some who call faith 
an illusion, and stmplicity cf belief credulity. 

Let us keep our youthful ti}usions while we may. 
Deep and dreadful is the fail from faith to unfaith. 
When once it has begur: it is nearly impossible te 
stopit. Trust is a great thing to retain in one’s 
nature ifone wishes to lead a happy life. A great 
mind is always ready to believe, while a little one 
is incredulous. I can net help feeling very 
doubtful us to the fact that youthful illusions be- 
long exclusively to youthful years. Many young 
people we meet in society have never been ycung 
at heart. They are little men and women before 
they leave the nursery, they are bdaseés before 
they have seen the world, and dési//usionnés before 

hey have even thought ofanideal. Sad, indeed, 
vould be the state of affairs if it were not quite 
rossible that young heads may be found on old 
jhoulders, and young hearts in old, worn-out 
bodies, to compensate for this want of feeling in 
80 many young people of the present day. 





FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 

**T wave used Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing 
Machine for the past six years, and it has in all 
respects surpassed my highest expectations. Dur- 
ing this time, though I have done all my family 
sewing upon it, it has not needed the slightest 
repair, and I am stili using the needles I got witb 
the machine, never having either broken or bent 
one. — Mrs. 8S. W. Borcketr, No. 3 Seventh 
Avenue, Brooklyn. 











To cure a Cough, Cold, or Sore Throat, use 
Brown’s Broncuia ‘lrocnes.—[Com. ] 








Coryine Wurr..—B: 
vented Co ying Wheei patterns may be transferred 


the meaus of the uewly-in- 


from the upp emept with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be seut by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


— 








ADVERTISEMEN'TS. 
For Moth Patches, Freckles, & Tan, 


Use PERRY'S MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION. 
It ts reliable and harmless, Sold by Druggists. 
Depot, 49 Bond St.; New York. 


PIMPLES ON THE FACE. 


For Comedones, Black- worms or Grubs, Pimply 
Eruptions and Blotched disfigurations on the Face, use 
Perry's Comedone and Pimple Remedy. It is invaln- 
able, and contains no Lead Poison. Prepared only by 
Dr. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond St., New York. Sold by 
Drugygists every where. 


— 








The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect 
Manufactory in the United States. 

‘ delivered in any part of the 

United States reached by Ex- 


press (where they have no Agent), free of charge, 
on receipt of list price. 
Send for Price-Lists and Circulars, 
Address GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, N. Y., 
or GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Chicago, Il. 


$10 made from 50c,! 


Something — needed by every body. Call 
and examine, or 12 Samples sent (postage paid) for 
Fifty Cents that retail easily for Ten Doliars. 


R. L. WOLCOTT, 181 Chatham Square, N. Y. 


Now in Use! Geo. A. Prince 
& Co.'s ORGANS and 
MELODEONS will be 








_New Serial. 


MY WIFE AND I; 
BARRY aomeeiiee HISTORY. 





By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
Author of “ Uncle Tom's Cabin,” “ Minister's Wootng,’ 
ete, 

CHAPTER L 
INTRODUCTION. 





ig appears to me that the wor!d is returning to ite 


second childhood, and runing mad for stories, 
Stories! Stories! Stories! every where. stories in 
every paper, in a crevice, crack, and corner of the 
house. Stories fall from the per faster than leaves of 
autuinn, and of as many shades and colori Stories 
biow over here in whiriwiuds from England. Stories 
are translated from the French, from the Danish, from 
the Swedish, from the German, from tke Russian. 
There are serial stories for aduits in the Atlantic, in 
the Overland, in the G , in Harper's, iv Scribner's. 
There are serial stories for youthful pilgrims in Our 
Young Folks, the Little Corporal, the Riverside, the 
Youth's Companion, ang very soon we anticipate news- 
papers with serial stories for the rursery. We shal! 
have those charmingly iJustrated magazines, the Cra- 
dle, the Rocking-Chair, the First Ratie, and the First 
Tooth, with successive chapters of “ ¥ rer 
Garder,” and “Hickory Dickory Dock,” aud ‘Ol 
Mother Hubbard,* extending through twelve or 
twenty-four or forty-eight bumbers, 

I have often questioned what Soiomon would tave 
said if he had lived iv our day. The poor man, ita 
pears, was somewhat blasé with the abundance of iit- 
erature in bis tiwes, and remarked that mach study 
was a weariness to the flesh Then, printing was nct 
invented, and ‘books were al! copied by bard, in 
those very sonare Hebrew letters. where each tetter is 
about as carefu! a bit ef work ae a gravestone. And 
yet, even with al! those restrictions and circumscrip- 
tions, Solomon rathe — remarked: ‘Of making 
may books there is no erd!” What wou'd he have 
re “a he looked ove: a modern pubiisher’s cata- 
ogre 

ft is understood now that no paper is complete 
without its serial story, and the spinnirg of these 
stories keeps thousands of whce!s and spindles in mo- 
tion. lt is now understood that whoever wishes to 
gain the pubiic ear, and tc propound a new theory, 
mourt do it in a seria! story. ath any one in oar day, 
as in St. Paul's, a psalm, a doctrine, a tongue, a reve: 
‘ation, ap ‘rterpretation--forthwith he wrape it up ta 
a serial story, 2nd presents it to the public. We bave 
prison discip!ine, free trade, labor and capital, woman’3 
rights, the temperance yuestion, in serial stories. We 
have Remanism and Pretesiantism, High Charck ard 
Low Church and vo Ckurch, centending with each 
other in serial stories, where each side converts the 
other, according to the faith of the narrator. 

We see that this thing ‘s to goon. Svor it wi: he 
necessary that every ieading clergymat shonid embody 
nis theology iz a serial story, to be delivered from the 
pupt Sanday after Sanday. We look forward to an- 
nouncements in our city papere such as these: The 
Rev, Dr, Ignatius, of the Church of Si. Mary the Vir- 

in, wil begin a serial romance, to be ertitled ‘St, 
Sebastian and the Arrows,” in which he wil) embody 
the duties, the trials, and the temptations of the youn 
Christians of our day. The Rev. Dr. Boanerges, o 

Ivmouth Rock Charcb, will begin a serial pers en- 
titted “Calvin’s Daughter,” in which he wil) discuss 
the distinctive features of Frotestaxt theciogy. The 
Rev. Dr. Cool Shadow wil! go on with his interesting 
romance ot “Christianity a Disso!ving View ”—de- 
sigued to show how every thing is, in many respects, 
like every thing eise, aud ali things lead somewhere, 
and every thing will finally end somehow, and that 
therefore it is important that every body should culti- 
vate ost sweetness, and have the very best time 
possible in this world. 

By the time that aii these romances pet to going, the 
system of teaching by parabies, and opening one’s 
mouth in dark sayings, will be fully elaborate Pil- 

rim's Progress will be nowhere. The way to the Ce- 
Jestial City wil! be as plain in every body’s mind as 
the way up Broadway, and so much more mtorr 
Finally, ali science and all art and all business wi!l be 
explained, conducted, and directed by serial stories, 
till the present life and the life to come shail form only 
one grand romance, This will be about the time of 
the Millenium. 

Meanwhile, 1 am going to furnish a serial story for 
the Caristian Union, aud I choose the subject that is 
in every body’s mind and mouth, discussed on every 

latform, surging from every body's tongue, and com- 
ng home to every man’s business and bosom, to wit: 


MY WIFE AND I. 


I trust that Miss Anthony and Mrs. Stanton, and all 
the prophetesses of our day, will remark the humility 
and prepriety of my title. It is not land My Wife— 
ob no! Itis My Wife and I. hat am I, and what is 
my ye wend house, that I should go before my wife in 
any thing 

But why specially for the Christian Union?" says 
Mr.Chadband. Let us in a spirit of love inquire. 

Is it not evident why, O beloved? Is not that firm 
in human nature which stands under the title of My 
Wire anp I the oldest and most venerable form of 
Christian union on record? Where, Lask, will you find 
a better one ?—a wiser, a stronger, a sweeter, a more 
universally popular and agreeable one? 

To be sure, there have been times and seasons when 
this ancient and respectable firm has been attacked as 
a piece of old-fogyism, and various substitutes for it 
proposed, It has been said that ‘‘My Wire anp I” 
denoted a selfish, close corporation inconsistent with 
a general, all-sided, diffusive, universa! benevolence. 
That My Wire anv I, in a millenial community, had 
no particular rights in each other more than any of 
the thousands of the brethren and sisters of the human 
race. They have said, too, that My Wire anp I, in- 
stead of an indissoluble unity, were only temporary 
partners, engaged on time, with the liberty of giving 
their month’s notice and starting off to a new tirm, 

It is not thus that we understand the matter. 

My Wire anp I, as we understand it, is the sign and 
symbol of more than any earthly partnership or union 
—of something sacred as reiigion, indissoluble as the 
soul, endless as eternity—the symbol chosen by Al- 
mighty Love to represent his redeeming, eternal union 
with the soul of man, 

A fountain of eternal youth gushes near the hearth 
of every household. Each man and woman that have 
loved truly, have had their romance in life—their po- 
etry in existence. 

So I, in giving my history, disclaim all other. Look 
not for trap-doors, or haunted houses, or deadly con- 
spiracies, or murders, or concealed crimes, in this his- 
tory, for you will not find one, You shall have sim- 
ply and only the old story—old as the first of Genesis 
—of Adam, stupid, desolate, and lonely withont Eve, 
and how he sought and how he found her, and how 
they fared together thereafter. 

This much, on mature consideration, I hold to be 
about the sum and substance of all the romances that 
have ever been written, and so long as there are new 
Adame and new Eves in eftch coming generation, it 
will not want for sympathetic listeners. 

So I, Henry Henderson—a plain Yankee boy from 
the menntains of New Hampshire, and at present cit- 
izen of New York—commence my story. 

My experiences have three stages: 

‘ First. My child-wife, or the experiences of Boy- 
ood, 

= Second. My shadow-wife, or the experiences of my 
onth, 

Third. My real wife, where I saw her, how I sought 
and found her, and how we fared together. 

In the course of these experiences, my good friends, 


you will find that we take occasion to discuss all sorts 
of modern and exciting topics, and to keep up with 
the spirit of this discussing age, when there is no- 
thing which may not be considered an open question. 
The above is the introductory chapter of a new and 
most charming tale by Mrs. Stowe, commenced this 
week in the Christian Union, and to be continued dur- 
ing the year 1871. For sale by all newsdealers. The 
e lishere, Messrs. J. B. For» & Co.. 39 Park Row, 
ew York, offer to send the paper to subscribers two 
months FREE; that is, all subscriptions sent in be- 
tween now and January, 1871, shali be credited from 
the beginning of this story fully up to January, 1872. 
The price of an annual subscription is three dollars. 
Foilowing this is the prospectus of the paper. To 
every new subscriber is presented Marshall's 
“* Household Engraving 
has made the artist famons over Euro’ 
ica, and has never been sold for less than $5. With 
such a combination of attractions, it is not surprisin: 
that the Christian Union is taking the very front ran 
among reiigious newspapers. 


The Great Religious Weekly, 


The Christian Union, 


A THOROUGHGOING RELIGICUS FAMILY 
NEWSPAPER. 


Sixteen Large Quarto Pages-~ Each Number 
Cut and Stitched. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER, Editor. 


It may be dest described as an Unsectarian, Inde- 
ndent Weekly Joarnal, devoted to Religion, Morals, 
eform, Foreign and Domestic News of the Church 
aud the Worid, Literature, Science, Art, Agriculture, 
Trade, Finance, &., &c., ard containing coutribu- 
tions from wel) known eminect writers. 
It has Something for all Members of 
the Household. 

Admirabie contributed and editorial articles, dis- 
cussing all the great tapics of the day; fresh informa- 
tion or unhackneyed subjects , much metter of a high 
and pure religious tone; Poems, Honsehold Stories, 
and Chat for the little ones. 

It is the Brightest and Most Interest- 
ing Religious Paper published, 
Being quoted from by the press of the entire country 
more extensiveiy than any other. The whole edito- 


ria! work is in the hanas of experienced and cuiti- 
veted wen, 











In addition to Mr. Brrounr's 


*STAR PAPERS,‘ 


and the reguiar weekly reports by Mr. Extrnwoop of 
his Friday Evening Prayer-Meetng 


Lecture Room Talks, 


Many other features of corstunt ad varying interest 
fill its columns from week to week. 
The Contributors are Representative 
Men of all Denominations. 


It is increasing in circuiatwn more rapidly than 
any other religious weekly;. 


A New and Charming Serial, 
MY WIFE AND 1; 
Or, HARRY HENDERSON'S HISTORY, 

BY 


Harriet Beecher Stowe, 


Is this week commenced in the Christian Union—a se- 
rial story of to-day, which promises tc be one of the 
most vivid ard intereeting works that ever came from 
her pen. This story alone would be well worth tak- 
ing the paper for, even if unaccompanied by the great 
variety and richness of other matter. 


Read What the Papers Say 


CONCERNING 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


Which will be sent FREE uctii January 1, 1871, to 
all who now subscribe for the year 1871, embracing al! 
the numbers of Mrs. STOWE’S story. 

Not only the ablest and best, but also, as we su’ 
= the most popular of American periodicals. It 

as already greater influence than any other religious 
paper in the country.—The Nation (N. Y.). 

s taking rank among the abiest religious newspa- 

pers in the land.— American Presbyteriun (Phila.). 

One of the very ablest papers that reaches us.—Stand- 
= % + Cross, Bishop Mclivaine’s organ (Cincin- 
nati, O.). 

One of the leading weekly religions journals of the 
world.—Pacijic Christian Advocate (San Franciscc). 


Read What the Critics Say 


MARSHALL’S 


Household Engraving of Washington, 
A Fine Impression of which is PRESENTED to 
Every New Subscriber to the Paper. 

From D. HUNTINGTON, President or 
_the National Academy of Design. 

**Mr. Marshall's engraving ie truly a master-piece of 
the engraver's art. Every one, and, above alt, ever: 
American, shou‘d possess a copy of this noble print.” 


From F. 0. C. DARLEY, the celebrated 
Artist. 





“Tt is, beyond all question, the best head, engraved in 
line, yet produced in this country, as well as the finest 
copy of Stuart's portrait I have ever seen.” 


From EDWARD EVERETT. 
** * “7¢ ig truly a superbwork. Nothing could be 
finer. It places Mr. Marshall at once by the side of the 
great Masters of hie Art.” 


A GREAT CHANCE! 
A Steady, Profitable Business 
For Intelligent, Active Men and Women. 
Whoever will take hold can do a really hand 


A. T. STEWART & COQ, 
are offering, 
at about one-haif the usual cost of importation, 
One case very elegant 


STRIPED INDIA LONG SHAWLS. 


Two cases 


LACE GOODS, 
viz.: 
POINT GAZE AND APPLIQUE SHAWLS, 


FLOUNCES, CAPES, HANDKERCHIEFS, SETS, 
CHANTILLY AND GUIPURE TRIMMING LACES, 
BLACK AND WHITE LLAMA OVERDRESSES, 
SACQUES AND SHAWLS. 


Forming the largest and most elegant assortment 
they have ever offered, 
having purchased them in Europe 
at panic prices. 5 





BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 


Yy inter DRESS GOODS. 


—_ 





ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 
bave largely replenished their stocks 
in 
CHEAP, MEDIUM, AND EXTRA RICH 
WINTER DRESS GOODS, 
at still further reduction in prices. 





BROADWAY. CORNER NINETEENTH STREET. 


Brace SILKS, 
BLACK SILKS, 
LYCNS MANUFACTURE, 
unsurpassed in 
QUALITY, VARIETY, AND CHEAPNESS, 
at 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO.’S, 
Broadway, Cor. Nineteenth St. 


yest RECEIVED, 
severa! cases of 
RICH DARK CLOTH-COLORED SILKS, 
suitable for suits and dresses, 
now opening at retail. 














ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO, 
Broadway, Cor. Nineteenth St. 
40 & CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING 
DEPARTMENT, 
INFANT'S WARDROBE “B” FOR $100. 
2 Flanne: Bands. ............6--@ $0 625¢..$1 25 









2 Barrow oS 200.... 400 

2 Flannei Skirts..... oneeneesees 3 00.... 6 00 

ls eal SIS aseneceul Dl tliocs Bae 

Led “ =Tucked..:.....@ 225.... 6%5 

GC UANON BUGS cicccececwsccesed 125.... 750 

6 Night Dresses........ se 2 50....15 00 

De cceteccs Esebesiacosincaa’ 3 00....18 00 

BDAY THOR aa scscccsccosccssa 5 00....10 00 

=r eccccccccccce coccescce 10 60 
1 Basket, furnished........ sodecenevonnrates 


° 6 50 
6 Pairs Knitted Socks..........@ 6236... 3 75 
1 Embr’d Merino Shawl............ «oe 608 


$100 00 
The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent, C.O.D., 
by Express. Every articte is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials. 
LORD & TAYLOR, 
Importers of and Dealers in Fashionable Dry Goods, 
bs 461, 468, 465, & 4607 Broadway, 
255, 267, 259, & 261 Grand St. 
i JACKSON’S, 
No. 729 BROADWAY, 
Corner of Waverley Place, 
MOURNING DRESS GOODS 
from auction. 
The largest assortment and best bargains ever offered. 
BLACK VELVETEENS, pure silk finish. 
N.B.—BLACK ALPACAS, 30c., worth 55c. 
BONNETS AND SUITS. 
A complete Outfit for Mourning constantly on hand. 
TRHE WORTH OF $20 FOR $7 50.— 
The Christian Union, $3. Either of Harper's, $4. 
Phrenological Journal, $3. Marshall's Washington, 
$5. And the Doctor, a chromo, $5. The worth of $20 


for only $750. Sendto 8. R. WELLS, Publisher, 
id 889 Broadway, N. Y. 


BROWNE, SPAULDING, & CO., 


JEWELERS, 


568 & 570 BROADWAY, 
Under Metropolitan Hotel. 

















well-paying business. All our agents are doing well, 
and many are now making from $20 to $60 a day. We 
invite all inclined to undertake remunerative work to 
send to the Publishers for a circular and specimen copy 
(FREE), giving the very liberal TERMS to AGENTS 
and setting forth the peculiar worth of the Paper, an 
the Picture which is 


GIVEN AWAY 
with it to all subscribers. 
Subscription Price, 


ONLY $3 00 per YEAR, 
for which are given the Paper and the Picture above 
Free by mail to any address. 


J.B. FORD & CO., Prblishers, 
89 Park Row, New York City. 





named to all new subscribers. SpeormmEn Corres sent | 





OOSEY’S STANDARD OPERAS FOR 
VOICE AND PIANO-FORTE. Edited by Ar 
thur Sullivan. The complete series, unabridged, with 
Italian and English words. Price One Dollar each, 
The Operas will be printed from new type on the finest 
paper, large 8vo, in volumes contal ning 200 to 270 pages 
each. They will appear fortnightly, commencing in 
the following order: 
Nov. 1. DON JUAN (now ready). 
“45. FIDELIO (now ready). 
1. IL BARBIERE. 
“15, LA SONNAMBULA, 
Jan. 1. MARTHA. 

“« 15. IL TROVATORE. Sa i aia 
Subscribers’ names received by all Music-sellers an 
Booksellers, or by the Publishers, BOOSEY & CcO., 4 
Bond St., and W.A. POND & CO., 547 Broadway, N.Y. 

Copies maiied direct on receipt of price and post- 
age, $1 12. 























DgcemBrr 17, 1870.) 
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me BURNS, & CO. 
invite special attention to their 
LARGE AND VARIED STOCK OF 
FANCY GOODS, 
including several cases of VIENNA GOODS, 
just opened 
FOR THE HOLIDAY TRADE. 


Great Reduction in 
MILLINERY GOODS. 


TRIMMED HATS 
st a reduction of 33 per cent. 


BLACK AND COLORED SILK VELVETS 
reduced 25 per cent. 


Our entire stock of 
FRENCH FLOWERS AND FEATHERS 
at a reduction of 38 per cent. 


LADIES' AND CHILDREN'S SUITS 
at less than Cost of Material. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
Lace Collars and Sets, 
Lace Sleeves, and 
Pocket Handkerchiefs, 
at very low prices. 
EMBROIDERIES. 
Extra Quality of Hemmed-Stitched Handkerchiefs 
at $3 per dozen and upward. 
Embroidered Sets, S5c., $1 00, $1 25, and upward. 
Also, 
Linen Collars and Sets equally cheap. 





36 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
Corner University Place, 
UNION SQUARE. 


Gut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Arrangements have been made to furnish CUT 
PAPER PATTERNS of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
which it is intended shall appear frequently in Har- 

1’s Bazar. These Patterns are Grapep ro Fir any 

1auRg, from 30 to 46 inches Bust Measure, aud are 
jitted with the greatest accuracy, 111% NAMES AND DIRKO- 
TIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON EACIL 
SEPARATE PIECE OF THE PATTERN, 8O as to be adjusted 
by the most inexperienced. 

The foliowing patterns are now ready: 
WATTEAU-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT ...No. 22 
TRAINED CARRIAGE SUIT ° bay 


POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUI 









POINT es 
PEASANT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS 
TRAINED STREET SUIT.... 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS and 

UST MEASURE. The same Patterns cost sixty cents 
tn gold in Paris, The whole set of Nine Sizes will be 
sent for $2 00. No patterns separated or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
F. W. LASAK’S SON, 


(Established 1823.) 
Russian, American, and Hudson’s Bay Co.’s 








AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Furs of every description. 
Cloak and Dress Trimmings of every variety to order, 
and put on the Garment when required. 
All articles of our own mannfacture, and warranted 
of superior quality and workmanship. 
F. W. LASAK’S SON, 
682 Broadway, New York, corner Great Jones St. 


Light Furs Darkened, 


Faded Furs Restored. Permanent original color 
guaranteed, by 
“WILLIAMS,” 


836 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 








FURNITURE 


—_—, 


E. W. HUTCHINGS & SON, 
MANUFACTURERS 
of 
RICH AND PLAIN 
FURNITURE 
and 
DECORATIONS, 


99 and 101 FOURTH AVENUE, 
Formerly 475 Broadway, 
(Near A. T. Stewart & Co.'s), New York, 


Where a general assortment can be had at moderate 


Wood Mantels, Pier and Mantel Frames, and Wain- 
scoting made to order from designs, 


HANDSOME ectt-cirr PHOTOGRAPH 
oa eg boy meng | } Sas ——s mailed, 
r 25 cts.; 5 for $1. ren. - 

cniars free. Address C. 8. RiLEY, olland. N. ye 











HARPEL'S BAZAR, 


UNRIVALED 


HOLIDAY 
NOVELTIES. 


House Coats, 
Dressing Robes, 
“Our Fritz,” 
“Chancellor,” 
“Monarch” 
Scarfs, 


Srylish and Fashronadre, 


With an Immense Variety of 
HOSIERY, 
Kid, Buckskin, Calfskin, Dogskin 
GLOVES, 


LINED AND UNLINED. 
SILK SUSPENDERS, 
' INITIAL HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Union Adams & Co,, 


637 Broadway. 





LOLAAHAMUMATIOT 
AMUSO Surulenny; 
V1 Y0bL > — 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P.0. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 


Have you a Pair of Kid Gloves that are Soiled? 
GET A BOTTLE OF 

















SAAN D Fp’ 
AL2 ERS 


@ Ga en Ooh’ a om 
CLEANER. 


One Bottle will save the Cost of a Dozen 
Pairs of Gloves. 
If your druggist has none, ask him to order it from 
JOHN F. HENRY, 8 College Place, N. Y., 
C. N. CRITTENTON, 7 Sixth Avenue, N. Y., or 
JOHN D. PARK and A. B. MERRIAM & CO., Cin- 
cinnati, Agents for the West and South. 


$55 Sewing Machines for $1. 


By paying $1 00 cash and sending a small club of 
subscribers to that first-class popular family maga- 
zine, THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, you can 
receive anew GROVER & BAKER FAMILY SEW- 
ING MACHINE, price $55 00. Inclose stamp for par- 
ticulars, or 15 cents for specimen number, with com- 
plete list of most liberal premiums. Address 

8. R. WELLS, Publisher, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


WANTED. 


BOOK CANVASSERS of both sexes are wanted in 
every Church and Congregation in the U.S. and Prov- 
inces, to sell works kno o 4 Lo pg mae as Gift- 
Books for the Lene 7 nee ight at Evening Time: 
a Book of Support and Comfort for the Aged. Edited 
_— Stanford Holme, D.D. Beecher’s Morning and 
Evening Devotional Exercises. Jesus of Nazareth. By 
Lyman Abbott. Old Testament Shadows. By Lyman 
Abbott. Biography of Distinguished Women. By Mrs. 
8. J. Hale. And other works that would make a de- 
sirable addition to any ligrary. Liberal Commissions 
given. Intelligent and energetic Agents can make 
the business very profitable. For farther particulars 
inquire of or address AVERY BILL, 

Care of Harvrr & Brorurrs, 
381 Pearl St., New York. 


PHAIMS DEPILATORY POWDER. 
—Removes superfluous hair in five minutes, with- 
out injury to the skin. Sent by mail for $1 25. 
UPHAW’S ASTHMA CURE 


Relieves most violent peewee in five minutes, and 
effects a speedy cure. Price $2 by mail. 

THE JAPANESE HAIR STAIN 
Colors the whiskers and hair a beautiful pLaox or 
Brown. It consists of only one preparation. 7 cents 
by mail. Address 8. C. UPHAM, 0. 721 Jayne Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Circulars sent free. Sold by all 
Druggists. 


ARIS MILLINERY.—Est’. 1841. 

Mur. FERRERO, No. 6 Lafayette Place, has 

now on hand an elegant and varied assortment of the 

new and leading on of Fall and Winter Millinery. 
Particular attention paid to orders. 

















i) 5 A Month with Stencil and Key-Check 
Dies. Don't fail to secure Circular and 
Samples, free. Address S. M. Spencer, Brattleboro, Vt. 





815 





THE 


FLORENCE 


SEWING MACHINE 


Is the ONLY MACHINE that makes four kinds 
of stitch, three of which are made on no other Ma- 
chine, and are stronger and more elastic than any 
other. 


It is the ONLY MACHINE that can sew in 
more than one direction, having a reversible feed. 


Atte AND FURRIER, 
DANIEL D. YOUMANS, 
419 Broadway, New York Hotel. 
LADIES' FINE FURS. 

SEAL SACQUES, $75, $90, $100. 
ASTRAKHAN SACQUES, $35,345, $50. 
Importer of 
ENGLISH HATS for GENTLEMEN WEAR. 


THEA-NECTAR 


IS A PURE 


BLACK 'TEA 


WITH THE 


ra \@ Green: Tea Flavor. 
~ <7 WARRANTED 
= TO SUIT ALL TASTES. 


FINE GOLD JEWELRY. 


OSBORNE & TOWNSEND, 
527 BROADWAY 
Corner of Spring St., under the St. Nicholas Hotel, 
have lately received a large assortment of 
IMPORTED JEWELRY, comprising 
Necklaces, Lockets, Earrings, Scarf-Pins, &c. 
Stone Cameo Sets, Rings, Cuff-Buttons. 
Diamond Earrings, Finger Rings, &c. 
All New Patterns. 


Ror every where, 
= $75 to $250 per month, mare ana te: 
male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
S COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
SOCHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
co quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 
superior mauner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 
| and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 
for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
— beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
Pes makes the “‘ Elastic Lock Stitch." Every second 
stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 
= from $75 to $250 per pom and expenses, or a 
¢S commission from which twice that amount can be 
made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass. ; 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; St. Louis, Mo.; or Chicago, I. 




















$500 Rewarp is offered by 
SS |the proprietor of Dr. Sage’s 
Catarrh Remedy for a case 
of Catarrh which he can not 


cure. Sold by druggists, or 
sent by mail for 60 cents. 
WS | A pamphlet on Catarrh free. 
¥ |Address Dr. R. V. Pierce, 
No. 133 Seneca Street, Buf- 
falo, N. ¥. 








PERFECTION. 


The nearest approach to perfection in articles de- 
signed for kitchen use is that of Doo.rr's Yeast Pow- 
DER, how generally recognized as the most economi- 
cal and reliable Baking Powder in the country. No 
ae should be withoutit. To accomplish the 
same results, it requires but one-half or two-thirds the 

nantity that it is necessary to use of other Bakin 

owders, while uniform success in making rolls, bread, 
biscuit, pastry, &c., is guaranteed. Recommended sole- 
ly on its merits. Doorzey & Broruer, Manufacturers, 
69 New St., New York. For sale by all Grocers. 


Tue Western Wortp. 


LOCAL AGENTS WANTED. 


I want a local agent in every town and village in the 
country to canvass for the WESTERN WORLD. A 
Magnificent $5 Premium Steel Engraving to every sub- 
sonar. From $1 to $10 can be easily made in an 
—- Liberal cash commission allowed. Send 
stamp for Specimens and Prize Circurar. 


JAMES R. ELLIOTT, Boston, Mass. 


tt On Receipt of One Dollar 
We will Mail to you the most acceptable gift to a 


Young Lady, 
LORING’S BOX OF HOME NOTE PAPER, 


French or English, Stamped with her Initial. 
Address LORING, Publisher, 
35 School Street, Boston, Mass. 


iW HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 

W 0) 0 D A contains in every number one_com- 
- * plete prize story worth $100. Forty 

Sold by News- 
rcopy. Splendid Preminms. Spec- 


ddress 8.8. WOOD, Newburgh, N.Y. 


TANDARD and HOLIDAY BOOKS.— 
All American and Foreign Books muiled by F. G. 
HASTINGS, 39 Nassau St. (P. O. Box 2982), N. Y. 


$2000 A YEAR AND EXPENSES 


To Agents, to sell the celebrated WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES. The best 1aachine in the world. Stitch 
alike on both sides. One Macutng Witnout Money. 
For further particulars, address 
THE WILSON SEWING MACHINE CoO., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Boston, Mass. ; or St. Louis, Mo. 


Aces: READ THIS! 


WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
PER WEEK and Expenses, or allow a large com- 
mission, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 
Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 














pages of other Matter. Yearly, $1. 
dealers at 10 cts, 
imen copy free. 














ANTED—AGENTS ($20 per day), to sell 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE. Has the under-feed, makes the 
“lock stitch” (alike on both sides), and is fully 
licensed. The best and cheapest family Sew- 
ing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
SON, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mass,; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa,; Chicago, hi; or St. Louis, Mo, 











Set ees 


Valuable New Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


&#™ Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United states, on receipt of the price. 


DU CHAILLU'S APINGI KINGDOM. My Apingi 
Kingdom: with Life in the Great Sahara, and Sketch- 
es of the Chase of the Ostrich, Hyena, &c. By Paut 
Dv Cuaitty, Author of Du Chailiu’s Books of Ad- 

- With numerous Lilustrations 12mo, Cloth, 

15. 


AN INDEX to HARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAG- 
AZINE, Volumes I. to XL.: from June, 1850, to 
May, 1870. Svo, Cloth, $3 00. 


THE UNITED STATES INTERNAL REVENUE 
AND TARIFF LAW (passed July 13, 1870), togeth- 
er with the Act imposing Taxes on Distilled Spirits 
and ‘Tobacco, and for other purposes (approved July 
20, 1868), and such other Acts or Parts of Acts re- 
lating to Internal Revenue as are now in effect; 
with Tables of Taxes, a copious Analytical Index, 
and ful! Sectional Notes. Compiled by Horacg E. 
Dresser. Svo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 0v. 


LITERARY SELECTIONS for the Students of the 
Normal College for Young Ladies, of the City of 
New York. Printed by Authority of the Board of 
Education, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


WILLSON’S INTERMEDIATE FIFTH READER: 
on the Original Plan of the Schooi and Family Se- 
ries; embracing, in brief, the Principles of Rhetoric, 
Criticism, Eloquence, and Oratory, as applied to both 
Prose and Poetry. The whole adapted to Elocu- 
tionary Instruction. By Maroivs Witison. 12mo, 


FRENCH'’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC; combining 
a Complete System of Rapid Computations, with 
Correct Logic of the Solutions of Problems and the 
Analyses of Processes. By Joun H. Frenou, LL.D. 
12mo, 50 cents. a 

HARPER'S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. From the Discovery of America to the 
Year 1870. By Davin B. Soorr. Maps and En- 
gravings. 12mo, $1 50. 


Fresh Novels, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


THE WARDEN and BARCHESTER TOWERS. In 
One Volume, By Antuony Trotiore, Author of 
“The Vicar of Bullhampton,” “ Phineas Finn,” ‘ He 
Kuew He was Right,” &c., &c. Svo, Paper, 75 cents, 


FROM THISTLES — GRAPES? By Mrs. Ettoarr, 
Author of “The Curate’s Discipline," &c. yo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. ora 

IN DUTY BOUND. By the Author of “ Mark War- 
ren,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 


WHICH IS THE HEROINE? By Nina Cote, 8yo, 
Paper, 50 cents. rs 

THE VIVIAN ROMANCE, By Mortimer Corus. 
Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


Harper's PeRionieaLs. 


ta New Subscribers will be supplied with either 
Hagrre’s Magazine, Harrrr’s Werxry, or Harprn’s 
Bazar, from the present time to the end of the year 1871 











Sor Four Dollars. P 
TERMS FOR 1871, 
Harvrr’s Magazine, One Year...... $4 00 
Harerr’s Weekiy, One Yeur...... 4 00 


Harernr's Bazan, One Year...... 4 00 


Harver's Macazine, Harver's Weexry, and Hanren’s 
Bazar, to oue address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 006. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Wrekuy, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunscrters at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Werkry or Bazan 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Substriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrx1y or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postave. 

The Volumes of the MaGazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specitied, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, aud back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no timeis specitied, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
pavable to the order of Harrrre & Brornens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms ror Apvertisinc In Harrrr's Prroproatrs, 
Harper's Marazine.— Whole Page, $500; Haif Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—euch insertion. 
He "s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$125 per Line—each insertion. 
Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


UPTURE, ABDOMINAL WEAKNESS, 

or CORPULENCY.—Relief and Cure. Seeley’s 
Hard-Rubber Trusses and Supporters. Late patterns, 
indestructible (steel coated), cleanly, light, safe, com- 
fortable. Also, Bandages, &c. Estabts.: 1347 Chest. 
St., Phila., and 3 Ann St., N.Y. Send for Pamphlet. 


ADIES, ATTENTION! — The New 

VEIL HOLDER and PROTECTOR 

will save the Veils from.being blown away by wind 

and from being injured by pins. Can be procured for 
a trifle at any Dry-Goods or Fancy Store. 


20 A DAY to Agents; 15 new articles, staple as 
$ flour. Samples free. C. M. Linington, Chicago. 
GENTS WANTED—($225 a Montu) by 
the AMEERICAN KNITTING MA- 
CHINE CO. BOSTON, Mass., or ST. LOUIS, Mo. 











ae ‘ATCH FREE, and 30a day sure, and no hum- 
bug. Address LATTA & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


11) D. WILSON & CO., 327 Pear! St., N. Y., fur- 
+ nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Lazar, 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 








batim copy 
marks” accompanying the 
set yaad a postmaster out 


count is 

as I no how to 

If there is enny 

Mistake it is not Dun a 
Purpose.” 


——_—_~———— 
What is the relation be- 

tween a black-leg and a 

blue-stocking ? 


——— >. 

What is the difference 
between circulating -capi- 
tal and rolling stock ? 


Why i i af 
y is & clever gram- 
marian never involved in 
quarrels ?—Because he is 
master of his own tongue. 
—_——-_—~— ——_ 

An Exvtastz Race— 

Lucky dogs. 


— 
THE MANAGEMENT OF 
HOUSEHOLD PETS. 
THE OANARY. 


How to obtain.—Buy your 
cage of a friend; this will 
insure only giving double 
its value. A bird-fancier 
next will allow you to pick 
acanary at ten dollars; pay 
particular attention to the 
Sex, as, if — wish it to 
sing, cock- 
ferred before hens. is, 
however, is not of vast im- 
portance, as it is almost 
sure to turn outa hen when 
yougetithome. Drive six 
or seven nails (before you 
Seay clove wall and tang 

y "s wall, an 
it up—the cage—being 
careful not to leave above 
two dirty foot-marks on 
the chair. 

Food.—Supply it every 
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Cropper ?" 


Perrvuguier. “Yes, and very Alarmin 
The Prussians have blown it all off the Heads of the French.” 
AME (on second thought). “1 have altered‘my Mind: I will not have my Hair cut any Shorter than it is, if 


Money. 
ANTIQUAT 
you please.” 


day—excepting when you 
forget, and then once or 
twice a fortnight will do— 
with canary seeds, sweep- 


ing up the husks three or 
four times a day off the 
arpet. In the matter of 


water, all you don’t spill 
on the carpet, or it doesn’t 
flirt out of the cage, it may 
safely take. 

Treatment. — Whenever 
you have a moment to 
spare, appear suddenly be- 
fore the cage, so as to 
make it flutter. If clever- 
ly done, this has a very 
pretty effect. Where your 
time is much occupied, a 
cat will do; they require 
no training. Spend an 
hour or so each day in say- 
ing “Weet, weet” to it; 
but if in the course of a 
week it appears quite in- 
different, get a long darn- 
ing or knitting needle, and 
poke savagely at it. Mind 
and do not knock more 
than one eye out, or you 
may spoil your bird; a 
feather or two plucked out 
where it won't show has 
often a beneficial waking- 
up effect. Let it have 
plenty of air; hang it out- 
side your window, for in- 
atance, and leave it there 
all night; in the morning, 
rise at four or half past, 
and you may witness some 
very interesting spasmodic 
cramps, Which will amply 
repay your trouble, 

f the foregoing treat- 
ment is persevered in, you 
will always be able to keep 
your pet—but not long 
alive. 
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Lettie anv Bre.—It is a 
curious fact that big-otry 
is too often the sign of a 
little mind. 
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LATEST FROM THE SEAT OF WAR. 
ANTIQUATED Dame (preparing to have her locks just a trifle thinned.) “Any particular News from Paris this ‘morning, Mr. 
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THE GRECIAN BEND 
Pew-Opener. “Trouble you to step out, Sir, to let this here Poor Deformed Young Lady pass 1n !” 
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too, Ma’am. Hair has gone up to a Frightful Price—scarcely to be got tor Love or | Extravagant.” 


' both.” 
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ANGELINA (who has been chatting most agreeably ever since the music began). “Oh, don’t you Dote on Part-Singing, Captain Edwin?” 
Captain Epwin. “I do, indeed—part Singing, and part Za/king, you know!’ 
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TWO SIDES OF THE QUESTION. 


Norse. “I caz not allow Butter and Jam, too, on your Bread, Master Alfred. 





INQUISITIVE, RATHER. 


co! mdent who will 
take the trouble to inform 


ret— 

Whether the fact of mak- 
ing a butt-of every body 
caused Diogenes to live in 
atub? 

Whether Cerberus, the 
dog who had three heads 
found — himself undivided 
when he wan to wag 
his tail ? 

Whether Bias, one of the 
seven wise men of Greece, 
was always unbiased in his 
opinion ? 

Whether the Groves of 
Academus were on the site 
now occupied by the Groves 
of Blarney ? 

Whetherone Homer, who 
wrote Homeric Opera, ever 
heard any of his operas per- 


‘ormed ? 

Whether Hannibal really 
cut his way through the 
Alps, as it has been assert- 
ed, by pouring vinegar over 
them; and if so, whether 
he subsequently peppered 


them, and then carried 
them by assault? 
Whether Hesiod, de- 


scribed as a very early 
poet, was really so very 
early; and if so, at what 
hour did he generally turn 
out on a cold winter's 
morning ? 

Whether Arcadia, so re- 
markable for “happy and 
simple life,” was on the 
plan of the Providence ar- 
cade ? 

nines. 
PuysioLocioat QuERY.— 
a man has carroty hair 
and a turnup nose with a 
radish complexion, must 
he necessarily have vegeta- 
ble marrows in his bones? 





It is very 


MASTER ALFRED. “It can’t be Extravagant, Mary, if the Same Piece of Bread does for 


When any body shakes 
your hand, may the pro- 
ceeding be described as a 
shock to the nervous sys- 


tem ? 
A Grave Bustness—Dy- 
sn pepe Sa 


People bya ry at the 
mint ought to be rich, for 
the single reason that they 
know how to ‘make 
money.” 


a 

What class of people 
most object to heavy 
rains ?—Drivers, of course. 


rs 

What is that the supply 
of which never equals the 
demand ?—Wit. 


——_>—————— 

A Mystertovs Journey 
—Going down in the 
world. 


“Tll mark you,” as the 
encil said when it came 
n contact with a sheet of 

paper. 


oo 
Wuat ANGLERS OFTEN 
catou—A cold. 


os 

Nor Wortu a Rar.— 
If one is bound to have a 
rap, one would prefer to 
have it in one’s palm rath- 
er than on one’s knuckles. 


—————_.—__ 

As we sometimes hear 
of a man being within an 
inch of losing his life, we 
want to know what is the 
distance in yards that will 
insure immunity from ac- 
cident. 


es GE See 

It is evident that books 
make a noise, or we should 
never hear of people 
“shutting them up” some- 
times. 

















